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EARLY DAYS IN CLAYTON COUNTY 


By AMELIA MURDOCK WING* 


When I turn my thoughts to Clayton county, Iowa, 
and particularly Garnavillo and vicinity, the names of 
many of the earliest pioneers come to me; for it has 
been almost an hundred years since my father, Samuel 
Murdock, brought his bride, Louisa Patch, to the log 
cabin which he had built for her. 


To relate the westward movement of my father is to 
give a picture typical of the pioneers of that day. So, 
I may be pardoned for telling something about his life 
at the very beginning of my story. While living with 
his parents in Ohio, he studied law in the office of Folsom 
and Company. Spurred by the spirit of the time, he 
decided to try his fortune in the still sparcely settled 
region of Wisconsin territory. He went directly to Iowa 
City, the territorial capital after Iowa separated from 
Wisconsin territory. Here, he continued the study of 
law. After finishing his course, he and a young phy- 
sician, who also was ready to practice his profession, 
started out to find a location. They walked almost directly 
north through the timber which was mostly unsettled 


1Amelia Murdock Wing, born in May, 1852, a daughter of Judge Samuel Murdock 
and Louisa Patch Murdock, of Garnavillo, Clayton county, Iowa, now residing at 
943 Fourteenth street, Santa Monica, California. Ms. was dictated and typed 
from notes and data in 1942-1944. The author said: 

“When one has reached the age of ninety-two, however clear her pictures of the 
past may be, she meets extreme difficulties in getting them put into words and 
transferred to paper. As I am unable to hold a pen and, further, have poor eye- 
sight, I must depend upon dictation. In these war days when men, women and 
children are serving in the interest of their country, it is difficult to find some- 
one who has time to take dictation. Since, in my case, it has been done by 
friends and necessarily small portions at a time, I fear my story may seem 
somewhat disconnected. Also the spelling of the names of people, whom I knew 
s0 many decades ago, may not always be correct.” 
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until they came to a small settlement on open land, which 
was called Jacksonville. When, later, many persons 
wished to see a change in the name, my father was in 
the Iowa legislature’ and was asked to make the sug- 
gestion of a name. He proposed the name of Garnavillo’, 
which he knew from an old Irish song, “Pretty Kate of 
Garnavillo.” 


The first view of what my father always called the 
“open prairie’ charmed him and Dr. Andros, and they 
soon staked land for farms which they purchased from 
the United States government. My father chose a place 
one mile and a half from the village and Dr. Andros 
took land north of him, on which he continued to live 
until his two charming daughters, Eugenia and Lily, 
were married. 


At a Fourth of July celebration, Samuel Murdock, 
being the orator of the day, sat at one end of the long 
picnic table, and at the other end sat a young lady, 
Louisa Patch. As he looked at her he said to himself, 
“T’m going to have that girl for my wife.” Louisa also 
was talking to herself about the fine looking young man. 
She said, “He’s a mighty smart looking fellow.” After 
dinner their acquaintance began. 


To show what trifles may go to shaping one’s life, 
Louisa Patch came very near to staying away from that 
celebration. She was living with her parents at Mc- 
Gregor’s Landing, and a young man who was very much 
attracted to her asked her to accompany him to the 
celebration. She was afraid he would propose to her on 
the trip, and, since she did not care for him, she wanted 
to forestall that and said she would accompany him if 
she might take her younger sister, Marion, with her. 
He consented; she went; and she met Samuel Murdock, 
her future husband. 


4Samuel Murdock served as a member of the House of Representatives from 
Clayton county in the Thirteenth General Assembly. 


’Garnavillo is located in one of the real garden prairie areas of eastern Iowa, 


north of Guttenberg in Clayton county, on U. S. Highway 52, which continues 
north through Monona and Decorah into Minnesota. 
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The origin of my mother’s family in America was an 
interesting one. In the closing days of the Revolutionary 
war, a young British officer who had his family here in 
America with him (as many officers did) feared capture 
by the Continentals. So he fled to Canada, taking with 
him his two little girls. His wife was in bed with a 
young babe and would be free from any harm from the 
Continentals. So he told her to follow him to Canada 
as soon as she was able to ride her horse. 

The wife was living in a neighborhood of Hollanders, 
who could not speak English; neither could she speak 
Dutch. But she knew what good kind of people those 
were on the farm next to her; so, when she was at last 
well enough to sit upon her horse, but feared the difficult 
trip would be too much for the baby, she put him on 
their doorstep, asking them to take care of him until 
the war was over and she and her husband could return 
for him. Nothing was ever learned about what became 
of the parents, for they never came back. 

The child grew up in the Dutch family, spoke their 
language, and married a Dutch girl. Their daughter, 
Elizabeth Hatter, married Capt. Luther Patch, and they 
became the parents of my mother. 


THE PRAIRIE HOMES ESTABLISHED 


Samuel Murdock and Louisa Patch were married on 
September 11, 1845. As the years went by, my father 
improved the farm with evergreen trees which he dug 
from the timber in great number and planted about his 
home. The farm became known as ‘Evergreen Farm.” 
Although my father later had his law office for a time 
in McGregor, the town from which my mother came, 
and where Mr. Stoneman was his partner, he looked on 
the farm as his home until 1876. He was much inter- 
ested in the cultivation of this place and planted many 
rare trees and shrubs. Among the native growth were 
Tamarack, the American black larch, and the sumac 
which the Indians used as tobacco and which they called 


kinnikinic. 
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Previous to the Homestead Act of 1852, settlers bought 
land from the government at $5.00 an acre. The term 
“pre-empted land” was applied to it. The first farm 
south of Garnavillo to be thus pre-empted was the farm 
of Reuben Noble, who came there with his bride, Harriet 
Noble. After many years, this farm was sold to one of 
the Kuenzels, still later became the home of the Messing- 
hams, and then the home of Helmuth Brandt. 


In the neighborhood of Evergreen farm—just about 
a mile south—was the Stillman place. This, too, had 
been government land. A home that seemed very palatial 
in that day was built here, which it gave me great 
delight to visit, especially because it had both a front 
and back stairway. My ambition at that time was to 
live sometime in a house with two stairways. The Still- 
mans adopted a baby, Lottie. Although they later had 
ten children of their own, Lottie was always the delight 
of Mrs. Stillman, for the girl had an ideal character. 
The Stillmans eventually moved to Missouri after selling 
the farm to the Splies family. 


About a half-mile below Stillmans’ was the Kilham 
place, also government land. One of the daughters, 
Lizzie, was a great favorite of our family. This farm 
was sold to some people named Brooker. My recollection 
is that there were two or more Brooker brothers and 
that one of them was named Goodloff. 


Another government land home nearby was owned 
by the A. 8. Cooley family. They reared seventeen chil- 
dren, one of whom, Clara, married Sheriff Cook of Clay- 
ton county. Near the Cooley place stood the little country 
school house, dear to the memory of so many who re- 
ceived their first schooling there. Also nearby were the 
Stickford family, the Bacchus farm, and the Jimmy 
Ryan home. The Ryans were a most genial family. 
Close by was the little settlement of Ceres (It sounds 
as though we were delving into Greek mythology), where 
a group of settlers came and all lived together in one 
long cabin, which had been built for them and was in 
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readiness when they arrived. Near this settlement, 
Judge Eliphalet Price made a fine farm, where he reared 
his children, five boys and two girls. He had hoped to 
develop a flourishing village, but this plan failed. His 
five sons were given almost unbelievable names: Rialto 
XYZ, using the last three letters of the alphabet; Alonzo 
Jersey; Treverius Glorian; Eliphalet In The, using the 
first two words of the Bible; and Alpine Where In, 
using the first two words of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. I cannot say how these children bore up under 
such burdens! 


A FAITHFUL FAMILY FRIEND 


John Murphy, who lived close to Jimmy Ryan, worked 
faithfully for my father and was such a friendly soul 
that he endeared himself to our family. He was especially 
kind to us children, ever ready to harness the horses or 
do anything that we desired. Once after my sister, 
Marion, became an Unitarian minister, she was invited 
to fill the pulpit in a little town in Minnesota. As she 
stood there speaking, she suddenly spied an elderly man 
sitting in the congregation gazing up at her. Although 
she had not seen him since she was a child, she recog- 
nized him as John Murphy. She was so overcome at the 
thought that because of their old friendship he, a strong 
Catholic, had come to a Protestant church to listen to - 
a woman and an Unitarian, that she could scarcely go 
on with her speaking. Her meeting with him after 
church was quite affecting. 


Down in the timber back of Evergreen farm was the 
pretty little home of Dennis McCarthy, a charming bit 
of cultivation, the garden gay with beautiful flowers 
raised by the mother of the family. Although I did not 
know Mrs. McCarthy, I was convinced that she was a 
devoted home-maker, whenever I saw her two little 
girls playing about the garden, dressed so neatly, or 
when they started off to school, dressed as if for church 
with starched frocks so immaculate and crisp. 
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One of our neighbors whom I remember particularly 
on account of her extreme industry was Mrs. Derby, 
who lived on a farm belonging to my father, situated 
across the road east from Evergreen farm. The house 
was a half or three-quarters of a mile from ours. Mrs. 
Derby was a tall, slim woman, always neatly dressed 
in a freshly-ironed calico. When she would come to spend 
an afternoon visiting us, which she frequently did be- 
cause she was lonely on the farm, she knitted all the 
way over and all the way back and also every minute of 
the time she was there. She was adverse to losing a 
minute of valuable time. I believe it was socks for the 
soldiers that she was knitting. 

Further back in the deep timber, lived the Vedo fam- 
ily. Although they were in a most attractive spot on 
Cedar creek, they were far distant from neighbors as 
well as from town. But, if one felt sympathy for them 
as being so isolated, he need only recall that they had 
eighteen children. (People had families in those days!) 
At one time they all had the small-pox and four of them 
died of it. The children never went to school. No com- 
_ bulsory education law to touch them! 

On the west of Garnavillo lived a Mr. Kilham, who 
was a brother of the Kilham who lived near the Stillman 
and Cooley places. He sold his farm to one of the 
Juenzels. Also on that side of town Billie Schultz built 
his farmhouse on pre-empted land, where Mrs. Schultz 
continued to live through her long life. She was a very 
heavy woman and never was known to leave home. 


On the east of town lived Mr. Ben Schroeder with his 
large family. One daughter, Lucy, married one of the 
interesting Beckman boys. Her sister, Mahala, always 
lived with her, as they were devoted to one another. 
They were buried on the same day, having passed on in 
the prime of life. The Beckman boy was one of three 
brothers, whose mother was one of the most industrious 
housewives and devoted mothers in the vicinity. As the 
boys would trudge along to the German school, they 
were always dressed so immaculately that one would 
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think that it was Sunday school instead of day school to 
which they were going. 


A USEFUL LIFE ENDS 


Another who chose a fine location on government land 
east of town was the lawyer, J. O. Crosby. He was a 
highly respected man and much admired. When the 
Congregational church was first established, Mr. Crosby 
took charge of a Sunday school class of boys. He re- 
mained the teacher until these boys grew to manhood. 
They all could attest to the great influence he exerted 
upon them, especially in saving them from the liquor 
habit, for the town had a great many saloons. 


Some sorrows came to Mr. Crosby in connection with 
his own sons. Jimmie, who was very bright, became a 
teacher and was also studying law, but he died as a 
young man. He was engaged to Nellie Walliser, and she 
carried flowers to his grave for many long years. He 
had been a great favorite in the community. 


Another son, Will, was a mischievous lad, spoiled by 
his mother, many people said, and since his father was 
very strict, they had frequent altercations. One day, 
when Will knew his father intended to punish him, he 
disappeared. His father started out with his horse and 
buggy, feeling sure that Will must have gone to Clayton. 
It was found afterward that the boy had hidden himself 
under a little foot bridge when he saw his father coming. 
The father went over the bridge without detecting the 
presence of his son. After a few years, so it was believed, 
Will let his mother know where he was, but the father 
did not know, and this loss was a life-long grief. Not 
until his death-bed did he see him again. 


The third son, Freddie, who had been attending school 
in McGregor, came once for a few days’ vacation. He 
went for a ride on his horse, and, when he returned and 
was about to take it back to pasture, he remarked to 
his mother, “Well, mother, I’ve got to go for that little 
swim in the mill-pond which I’ve promised myself while 
I’m home. When I take the horse to the pasture, I’ll go 
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on to the mill and have it.” The charming, promising 
boy, although he had long been accustomed to swimming 
in that pond, was in some way drowned. The entire 
community was stunned with grief; to say nothing of 
his mother and, most of all, his father who had been 
such a devoted pal of Freddie, his last boy to be lost. 


When Mrs. Crosby knew that she was about to pass 
on, she requested their housekeeper, Maggie, who had 
been with them for a great many years, to stay with 
Mr. Crosby and keep up the home. Jessie Brown, of 
whom I shall speak later, was his niece. With no sons 
or wife, Mr. Crosby made a will bequeathing his prop- 
erty to this niece and his housekeeper, with a small 
amount going to his brother, I believe. When Mrs. 
Crosby had been gone for some years and Mr. Crosby 
was becoming very elderly, his housekeeper died just 
when he needed her most. In a short time his niece and 
then his brother also died and he was left alone. He 
managed to do his cooking and continued to walk back 
and forth to his office day after day. When he suddenly 
became ill, his neighbors looked after him. He had 
bought a new law book in which he found a paragraph 
regarding wills. It stated, I believe, that a child could 
not be entirely cut off from his father’s estate. Since 
he was too ill to make a new will, he just marked the 
paragraph and left the book open to show, it was sup- 
posed, that he wanted Will to have the property in case 
he was still alive. 


When Mr. Crosby became very sick, he kept muttering, 
“T want my son, I want my son.” The neighbors thought 
he was delirious and paid no attention to his calls, but 
when Mr. Fred Williams and son, long-time friends of 
Mr. Crosby, came down from Postville to see him and 
were told what he had been calling, Mr. Williams tele- 
graphed for Will to come. Since he was living in Wis- 
consin, he soon arrived. He hurried upstairs immediately 
and had a visit of about ten minutes with his father, 
and then remarked, “Father, I’ll go and clean up and 
then come back to you.” The joy of Mr. Crosby on seeing 
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his boy again after almost a lifetime separation proved 
too exciting, and, when Will returned to him in a few 
minutes, the old man had passed from this life. When 
Will found that he was to have the property, he said, 
“Well, I do not need it.” He had become a successful 
business man. 


One of the honors that had come to Mr. Crosby late 
in life was being invited to take the Iowa exhibit to the 
Chicago World’s Fair in 1898. He and my father had 
been close friends since pioneer days and were to each 
other “Jim” and “Sam.” My parents had entertained 
Mr. Crosby and his bride in our home until they could 
get settled in a home of their own. So, Jim asked Sam to 
accompany him to the Fair in Chicago with all expenses 
paid; but my father had had a stroke of paralysis and 
it was not deemed safe for him to go. 


At the time of the Paris Exposition, Mr. Crosby was 
sent there with the Iowa exhibit. An amusing incident 
occurred during this voyage. A number of gentlemen 
were conversing when one made the comment, “You 
can’t make a whistle out of a pig’s tail.”” Another dis- 
puted the remark, saying, “Gentlemen, this is not a 
fact, for I own a whistle made out of a pig’s tail.” 
Quickly Mr. Crosby questioned, “My dear sir, where 
did you get that whistle?” The stranger replied, “A 
young lady in Fredonia, N. Y., gave it to me when I 
was a young man.” “Well, sir,” said Mr. Crosby, “I gave 
that whistle to that young lady myself many years ago, 
when I was a young man.” | 


ESCAPED VIA LIBERTY POLE 


On the east side of town were three pretty two-story 
houses just alike, called the “associate” houses. In one 
of these lived a family by the name of Engler. I remem- 
ber distinctly an incident which happened in connection 
with their boy, Bob, when he was about ten years old. 
He was a quite a scamp but a favorite among the towns- 
people. His father was rather severe in punishing him 
for his mischievous tricks; so, one night, the lad escaped 
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his parent by running to the liberty pole and climbing 
it. There he remained all night, and in the morning 
twilight climbed down and ran away, never to be heard 
of again. Having been a great favorite because of his 
liveliness, the school children missed him exceedingly. 
The liberty pole mentioned was situated in the center 
of what was called the public square which, as it hap- 
pened, was not square but circular in shape. 


The first farm north of Garnavillo was pre-empted by 
the Rev. Samuel Porter, who built a fine residence. He 
came from Connecticut and was the first pastor in the 
Congregational church. Some young people came once a 
week from as far away as McGregor to take Latin les- 
sons from him. His brother, Noah Porter, D.D., L.L.D., 
of Yale college, became famed as the reviser of Webster’s 
dictionary. About a mile north of town, Ben Fox and 
his wife with their large family settled on a large farm. 
Mrs. Fox was greatly admired for her literary ability, 
and consequently was an agreeable neighbor of the 
Porters. At times she wrote for the county papers. 
Other congenial neighbors were Mr. and Mrs. Sackett 
and a well-to-do family named Dawson, who built a 
lovely home. I used to go horseback riding with their 
charming daughter. 


Let us turn our attention within the town of Garna- 
villo. In the early days, the two-story schoolhouse had 
but two grades, one on the first and one on the second 
floor. These accomodated all the pupils. There is one 
teacher I remember very vividly—a Miss Sarah Prince 
—for there seemed to be some mystery about her. AlI- 
though the pupils were more or less fond of her, we felt 
this mystery. She left Garnavillo, and some years after- 
ward some girls from the town were in Dubuque. They 
went to consult a fortune teller. Although she was 
partially disguised, they recognized Miss Prince. We 
never heard of her again. 


There was no high school in Garnavillo. Students who 
wished to continue their education beyond the lower 
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grades attended the private school of Prof. Jonathan 
Briggs. This rather eccentric bachelor was a deep 
thinker, high respected, and highly educated. The school 
he built also contained his own living quarters, which 
we young people called “Bachelor’s Hall.” No one—not | 
even his most intimate friends—was admitted to these 
living quarters. Since Prof. Briggs and my father were 
both interested in scientific and historical subjects, they 
were fast friends and he was a frequent visitor at our 
home. He was a very timid man and did not like to meet 
strangers. He would come in without knocking and, if 
he saw none of the family, he would just sit down and 
begin to read; but if he heard company in the parlor, 
he would immediately leave without speaking to any of 
us. Once I saw him in the dining room and started in 
to greet him, but he had become startled and went run- 
ning out of the back door, through the barnyard, and . 
down into the timber. He usually dropped in just about 
the right time to get a good dinner, but never remained 
if there were others there. One of my recollections of 
student days with him was the clever tricks the pupils 
would play on him if they had not learned their lessons. 
Some boy would ask him a question on a theme in which 
he knew the professor was intensely interested, and that 
would start him to talking; since he then became oblivious 
of the passage of time, he would consume all the recita- 
tion period and the pupils would save themselves from 
discovery of their illy-learned lessons. My sister, Marion, 
had her first experience in teaching as an assistant of 
Prof. Briggs. 
ESCAPADES OF EARLY CHILDHOOD 


Speaking of schools, Mr. Alonzo Brown, a lawyer, was 
the first county superintendent of schools in Clayton 
county. He was followed by 8. H. Smart, of whom I 
shall speak later. Mr. Brown married Maria Crosby, a 
sister of J. O. Crosby, and their two children were 
named Emmett and Jessie, the latter of whom I have 
already mentioned. After Emmet was grown, he took me 
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out to visit the new cemetery which he had just surveyed. 
He said, “This cemetery is the result of my work, and 
I intend to be buried here.”’ But it not happen so, for 
Emmett Brown passed away in Canada and was buried 
- there. 


Jessie Brown and I were chums from early childhood. 
She was a frolicsome girl and always wanting some new 
adventure. Since we were inseparable and she was at 
our house a great deal, we had many escapades. As little 
girls, we rode upon the same horse—our dear old Jennie 
—and explored the timber thereabout, always seeking 
for new roads. Jennie seemed almost human as proven 
by one incident which happenend when we were riding 
on the highway. A load of young men passed, driving 
from Guttenberg to some place northward. They had 
been imbibing too freely of intoxicants and so, as they 
passed us, they gave our horse a quick lash with a whip. 
I tried to keep my seat. by holding to the horse’s mane, 
but I slipped down in front of her legs. Instead of being 
fractious, our dear Jennie stood perfectly still and tried 
to caress me with her soft nose. 


One day when Jessie was visiting me, she exclaimed, 
“Let’s hitch up and go to town.” I replied, “The buggy 
box is off, so we can’t go.” She said, “Oh, never mind 
the box. We can go without that.” We did, and whom 
should we encounter but her uncle, Mr. Crosby! The 
honorable gentleman was much shocked and said, “You 
girls go right home. Jessie, I am ashamed of you for 
riding in that ridiculous looking vehicle!’ 


My mother was never worried about us girls no matter 
how long we were gone, for there were no wild animals 
about and tramps had not yet made their appearance. 
One day, Jessie and I went for a long walk in the timber 
to the east of our farm. When we became a little hungry, 
we ate May-apples which happened to be ripe. We 
wandered farther and farther and at last became com- 
pletely confused as to which way we should go to get 
home. As our hunger increased, we ate more May-apples, 
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until I became so satiated with them that I never wanted 
to see another afterward. At last, to our amazement, 
we found ourselves in Garnavillo, a mile and a half 
from Evergreen farm. We were very tired little girls 
when we got home. 


An example of my father’s kindness is that once when 
some girls came for me to go horseback riding with 
them, I told them I could not go because the horse, 
Jennie, was being used in the field. They told my father 
what they wanted, and he went to the field and told the 
man who was plowing to let me have the horse, and he 
could go and do some work in the garden. 


Previous to the opening of the new cemetery, which 
I mentioned as being surveyed by Emmett Brown, the 
only cemetery in Garnavillo was just west of the Luth- 
eran church. Under a large pine tree there, is the plot 
of the Murdock family, where lie the remains of my 
father, his parents, three of my sisters, and a brother 
who died when a baby. So, that spot has ever been 
sacred to me, one which I always loved to visit. At the 
time my father passed away at Elkader, January 26, 
1897, his remains were taken to Garnavillo for burial. 
Although it was extremely cold—the thermometer was 
20 degrees below zero—a long procession of friends 
accompanied Marion and me and followed the hearse 
the distance of ten miles. It was Mr. Crosby who enter- 
tained eighteen of us with a fine, hot dinner at the hotel. 
Such courtesies are appreciated at a time of bereave- 
ment. As I have said, Mr. Crosby and father had been 
pals for many years. 


CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS BUILT 


The Lutheran church and its schoolhouse were built 
before my recollection. Helmuth Brandt, a tall, fine 
looking man, was teacher of German for many years. 
Before we ever attended the English school, my sister, 
Marion, and I were sent by our father to this German 
school. We had many German neighbors and father was 
anxious to get us started early in that language. To 
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this day, I can remember the long pointer used by Mr. 
“Brandt when he had us repeat the a-b-ab’s in concert. 
Our walk to school was a mile and a half, but the trip 
home we made a pleasant one, stopping to play in the 
corners of the old rail fences. 


The Methodist church was the first one in Garnavillo 
for Americans. My principal recollection of it, in addi- 
tion to the fact that we attended its Sunday school, is 
the socials to which our mother used to take us. She 
was considered an expert in making rice pudding, for 
plenty of rich cream, many eggs, and plump raisins 
went into the making. So, she always took a large milk 
pan of this toothsome dessert. 


An outstanding man in Garnavillo was Dr. Linton. 
He built a large two-story building with his office on the 
first floor, which served also as the town’s drug store. 
He remained a bachelor until late in life, when he mar- 
ried Mrs. Mary McCraney. This union was of short 
duration. After his death, Dr. Charles Hamilton occu- 
pied the building with his family. 


One of the very old buildings was the carpenter shop 
of old man Barnes at the east end of town. I shall 
diverge to say that in those days, elderly people 
had the appellation “old” or “grandpa” or “grandma” 
or “grannie” attached to their names. These were some- 
times applied even to people who had no children. So, 
Mr. Barnes was called “old” although he was strong 
and well and went faithfully to his carpenter shop to 
work every week day. Further illustrating the use of 
the word “old,” there was the mother of “old lady 
Weber” to distinguish her from Mr. Weber’s wife. Then 
there was “old lady Rudsell” or “grandma Rudsell,” 
and “old lady Seudder,” an English woman who had a 
flower garden which she was spry enough to keep in 
beautiful order and which gave us children great delight. 


There were reasons for the word “old” seeming ap- 
plicable in those days. People had teeth pulled and had 
no artificial ones to replace them, and so cheeks sank in 
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and mouths became wrinkled. Since then, the study of 
foods from a scientific viewpoint and the discovery of 
vitamins have helped to keep people young looking 
though old in years. Then, the older women were ex- 
pected to dress old and to sit in the chimney corner 
knitting or making patch-work. Many of them who 
were so relegated were no older than a great many 
women of this day, who are constantly active, going to 
bridge parties, indulging in other amusements, or help- 
ing at Red Cross center. 

But, to return to Mr. Barnes, he was such a quiet 
man that, although I was at their home often, I never 
heard the sound of his voice. He had lost his two oldest 
sons in the Civil war. His fine wife died early, leaving 
five daughters and one son. Maria, the oldest of the 
daughters, married my mother’s brother, Wallace Patch. 
Eugene, the son, married Minnie Maurer. He died 
young, leaving his wife and two small daughters. After 
a time, she married Helmuth Brandt, the German 
teacher. She proved herself a devoted mother to his 
large family of children. 

Jake Maurer, the brother of Minnie Maurer Barnes 
Brandt, and one of those boys who had got training in 
the Sunday school class of Mr. Crosby, was head of the 
public schools at one time and was also postmaster. He 
was a genial man and beloved by his pupils. He and 
his wife had three sons and a daughter. The two oldest 
sons, while yet in school, started a little newspaper 
which was called the Garnavillo Sentinel, and which is 
still published. They were most studious and both be- 
came Congregational ministers. One, Irving, was called 
to be president of Beloit college, of which school the 
state of Wisconsin is very proud; and there he remained 
until his recent demise. The other, Oscar, became pastor 
of the Congregational church in Hartford, Connecticut, 
located near Yale college. The third son became a phy- 
sician and the daughter married a physician. 

An interesting incident happened after my sister, 
Marion, had become an Unitarian minister. Yale college 
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gave the use of its buildings for an Unitarian conference 
which lasted for a week, and she was one of the speakers. 
What was her delight to find that the Rev. Oscar Maurer 
had been one of her interested listeners, and her further 
delight in being entertained in his home after the meet- 
ing. They had not seen each other since Oscar was a lad. 


PRE-HISTORIC RELICS UNEARTHED 


My father used to take great pleasure in discussing 
scientific subjects with Prof. Briggs, head of the private 
school, Mr. Crosby, the lawyer, and Dr. Linton. Dr. 
Linton and my father were greatly interested in re- 
search into pre-historic lore. They excavated mounds 
in Clayton county that had been made by the Mound 
Builders, and they were successful in assembling the 
complete skeleton of a man. They found a great many 
of the Mound Builders’ axes, which were considered 
great trophies. My father sent a quantity of them to 
a museum in the east. 


Another man much interested in these early relics 
was 8S. H. Smart, whom I mentioned earlier as superin- 
tendent of schools in Clayton county. In his later life 
he lived in Minnesota, with his daughter, Emma. I was 
invited to visit his family there, and another guest at 
the time was Alma Rodgers. One day Mr. Smart said, 
“Amelia, I want to take you out to see a Mound Builders’ 
mound. I want you to be able to tell your father about 
it.” Accordingly, quite a group of us started to walk 
out to the spot, which was some distance from town. A 
part of us loitered behind the rest to look into a deserted, 
dry well, located on vacant land which we had to cross. 
Kneeling down, we gazed into the well, and to our horror 
we saw a mass of writhing rattlesnakes. Needless to 
say, the wonderful mound was forgotten as we fled 
through the deep grass back to the road, fearing at 
every step that we would meet a venomous snake. The 
other groups went on and paid a placid visit to the 
mound, knowing nothing about the nearness of the rep- 
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tiles until we told them later. I never got to describe 
that mound to my father! 


To place the Alma Rodgers I mentioned, I will say 
that there were three Rodgers brothers who settled at 
Garnavillo. One, Alva, had two sons, Frank and Mack. 
Frank married one of the Messingham girls. Another 
brother, Anson, was the father of Alma, who married 
Will Jones of Farmersburg. The third brother was 
David. His daughters were Eda and Fanny. Since 
Alma had been one of my favorite playmates as a child, 
it was a great delight when my sister, Marion, and I 
came to California, to find that Alma, a widow, and 
her cousin, Fanny, who had married a man named 
Brainerd, were living in Los Angeles. They entertained 
us at a sumptuous dinner shortly before Alma passed 
on. Fanny, much younger, being a child when we were 
grown, is still living in Los Angeles. 


When I summon to my mind all of my old friends in 
Clayton county, my own life seems to unroll before me 
like a panorama, starting with my early childhood and 
continuing until my recent visits with old friends now 
living in California. 


In the days of my early childhood, people did not 
send their children to school as young as they do now, 
and the children in the country did not attend school 
as early as those in town. Our mother taught, Ellen, 
Marion, and me at home until we were old™ enough to 
go to town to school. Carrie and Laura both died at 
six years, just about the time their studies should have 
begun. Mother used to enjoy telling us, later, of these 
experiences. My older sisters, Ellen and Marion, would 
stand and spell, and so keen was the competition hbe- 
tween them that sometimes one of the girls would cry 
if she missed a word. 


Marion always loved books and was never inclined 
to what was known as “woman’s work.” Indeed, she 
preferred weaning the calves and breaking the colts to 
any kind of housework. One of her particular detesta- 
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tions was sewing, and she decided she simply would not 
learn to sew. After she started to school, her teacher 
had a class for sewing and the girls were told to bring 
some article on which to practice. Mother cut out a 
- garment and had it ready for Marion. She started with 
it all right, but on the way to school hid the package 
in a corner of the rail fence. The teacher finally became 
completely discouraged about teaching her to sew and 
said, “You may take a book and go over there in the 
corner and read.” Of course, this was no punishment, 
for nothing could please her more. 


Marion was always ready with her tongue. Since we 
lived a mile and a half from town, we were glad to catch 
a ride as we went back and forth. One day as Marion, 
still a little girl, was walking to school, a man gave her 
a ride. He expressed admiration for a half-mile of 
beautifully shaped trees along the road. My sister said, 
“They are my father’s trees.” He inquired the name of 
the trees and she replied that they were ash. He then 
asked what kind of ash, and she answered glibly, “I’m 
not exactly sure of the name, but I think they are potash.” 
She had an answer! 


HAZARDS OF LANGUAGE STUDY 


One of the studies of our early childhood was, as I 
have said before, German. We had so much German 
help both in the house and in the field, that we children 
began to pick up the language. It was not always words. 
which were fitting for us to use. I well remember once 
when I was still small enough to sit in a high chair, I 
was eating a belated breakfast at the dining room table 
while the German hired girl was ironing at the same 
table, and she taught me the words of a song. I, of 
course, did not know why she laughed so much when 
she heard me say them and had me repeat them for all 
the German help that came around the house. When I 
was older I found out that they were vulgar words. I 
could see a good reason why my father thought it best 
that we should learn German at Helmuth Brandt’s school. 
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One of the immigrants about our home was a young — 
Austrian, who was a “man-of-all-work” for my father. 
He became very fond of us five little girls, and decided 
to give us a Merry Christmas at Yuletide. The custom 
of Christmas trees, which was imported to America from 
Austria, had not become common at that time. The 
young man went to the woods, brought back a little 
evergreen tree, and hid it in the granary so that even 
our father and mother would not know about it until 
Christmas. He bought and made various little trinkets 
with which to decorate it and fastened on candles to 
light it up. About daybreak, Christmas morning, our 
parents saw a light that startled them, and when they 
found what it was, they were as much surprised and 
delighted as were we children. 

Other foreigners that we saw at least yearly were the 
Hungarian peddlers. They were about the countryside 
with big packs on their backs filled with trinkets, orna- 
ments for dressing, and househoid utensils. We children 
got a real thrill when the pack would be opened and we 
saw all the gay and exotic things. 

Something else in the way of personal adornment that 
my mother got was some real cameos. She bought quite 
a number of books and with each one came one of these 
pins. They were very beautiful and some of them are 
still treasured by relatives to whom they were handed 
down. 

It was not such a delight to see the gypsies come as 
it was the peddlers, for we were much afraid of them. 
Their errand was not to sell, but to beg; and because we 
feared what they might do if we displeased them, we 
saved every old garment that we no longer wished to 
wear, hanging it in the attic ready for the day when 
the gypsies would come. 

One of the pleasant pictures of my childhood is patri- 
otic rallies held at the public square in the center of 
Garnavillo. My mother would dress her five little girls 
in their freshly laundered frocks and stiff white sun- 
bonnets and would take us to hear the stirring music. 
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To this day at ninety-two, on hearing marital music, my 
thought reverts always to those happy days. The value 
of patriotic music to children can hardly be over esti- 
mated. Brave soldiers were made of the little boys who 
listen and keep time to this music and to the beloved 
old-time song's. 


When an epidemic of diphtheria came to do its deadly 
work and in its course reached Evergreen farm, the five 
little daughters of Judge and Mrs. Murdock were all 
stricken at the same time. All recovered except Carry. 
She was my constant companion and our devotion was 
intense. One night when she was very low, they left 
her just long enough to get her a drink. She jumped 
out of her bed, ran to my bed, and when they came back 
we were in each other’s embrace. They took her arms 
from about me and carried her back to her room. The 
next morning, they told me she was gone. At that 
moment my life seemed blighted; I felt no longer a 
carefree child. 


My mother felt that she could no longer remain on 
the farm after losing this little girl, who had seemed 
such a remarkable child for her brief six years. So, the 
family moved to McGregor where my father had his 
law office—the firm of Murdock and Stoneman. I was 
about nine years of age and my youngest sister, Laura, 
was four. My oldest sister, Ellen, joined the Baptist 
church and we all attended that Sunday school, including 
Laura. She had such a captivating manner and was so 
beloved that many gifts had been put on the Christmas 
tree for her when the school had its annual observance. 
I can still picture her as she joyfully marched up the 
aisle to get them. She was concerned lest Amelia would 
not get so many as she did. She whispered to me, “Never 
mind, Melie! Your name will soon be called.’ 


Two YEARS IN MCGREGOR 


Two years were spent by the family in this pleasant 
town. It was a new experience to live by the Mississippi 
river and watch the large steamboats go up and down. 
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The town was named for the McGregor family. There 
were two brothers, James and Alexander, between whom 
there was a lifetime feud. Although James, at that time, 
was an old man, he was a much admired figure in the 
town. Gregor McGregor, Alexander’s son, was a rich 
bachelor and also a striking figure. There were very 
few amusements to occupy his time, so his favorite sport 
was driving his spirited horse up and down through the 
streets of the town. The two principal streets were 
Main and Ann. Going up the hollows there were some 
short streets (for this reason the town was called the 
“pocket city”), where, for the most part, the aristocracy 
of the town lived. 


The Killingers lived near us on Ann street. Rosetta 
Killinger was a playmate of mine. At one of the Iowa 
picnics here in California in recent years, I met her 
and we renewed our acquaintance that had been inter- 
rupted about seventy-five years before. Libby Bass was 
another of my little friends. We afterward chummed 
together in Chicago when we were both attending Kin- 
dergarten college. Georgia Bowers was an intimate of 
Ellen and Marion. She was the sister of Dr. Bowers. 
After Georgia lost her sister by death, her brother-in- 
law wished to marry her, but, although she returned his 
affection, she refused, for she was a Catholic. She re- 
mained unmarried. 


One of my constant playmates was Lina Burlingame, 
who lived next to a large lumber yard. We played house 
in the rooms made by the piles of lumber. One of our 
sports was climbing up high on the lumber and then 
dropping down to the ground. In later years, I obtained 
a position for Lina in the Elkader public school where 
I was then teaching. Lina had a sister, Jennie, who 
passed away suddenly while she was mailing a letter 
to her parents. She had filed on a homestead in Dakota 
and was living there. 


The Merrills lived in McGregor before Samuel Merrill 
became governor in 1868. When I was attending school 
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in Des Moines, the Merrills invited me to the executive 
mansion. 


Others who stand out in my memories of McGregor 
are Maggie Stoneman and Melba Aber, both of whom 
were much admired. Dorothy Daniels was a favorite 
friend of ours, as were the Dripps girls. There were 
three of them named Martha, Mary, and Ida, and they 
had a brother, Bob. Some years ago, I visited Martha 
Dripps in Milwaukee. I recall that the best store in town 
was operated by E. R. Barron. 


Those two years in McGregor were pleasant ones, but 
alas, our little Laura became ill with scarlet fever and 
after long weeks of illness passed away. Needless to 
say, the family were disconsolate and my father especially 
seemed broken-hearted. A short time later small pox 
broke out in the house next to ours. That settled it! 
The next day we began moving back to the farm. I 
might say here that our house in McGregor was burned 
to the ground in a few years after we left there. 


My mother was glad to get back to the farm work to 
help her throw off her grief at losing her little girls. 
There was plenty of work—the making of butter, cheese, 
soft soap, candles, and the canning of fruit. My older 
sisters, Ellen and Marion, were away at school and I 
was the only child at home, but I too tried to drown my 
grief for my little sister by occupying myself with the 
chickens, my dog, Mungo, my horse, Jennie, and my 
swing under the pine trees. I loved the roses and other 
flowers and the shrubbery., There were strawberries, 
raspberries, currants, and other small fruits, and there 
were two large orchards. 


At one time there were sixty-seven varieties of apples 
in our two orchards. We also had many kinds of grapes, 
and yearly my father exhibited his apples and grapes at 
the county fair, which was one of the great gatherings 
of people in that day. It used to be my duty to take 
charge of his exhibit. My father developed a new variety 
_ of grape from the Delaware and Concord grapes. Once 
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father noticed a bunch of grapes hanging on the trellis, 
which had the size of the Concords but the color of the 
Delawares. Now, the Delawares were small and red, 
and the Concords were large and blue. He took the 
seeds from this bunch and propagated them and then 
sent samples of them to various horticulturists, asking 
what was the name of them. The answer came back each 
time that no variety of that kind had ever been known. 
My father was honored by having them named the 
“Murdock” grapes. 


One thing was a great drawback to me when I went 
among the fruit and flowers, and that was the fact 
that I was allergic to bees. They would light on me, 
and I would run wildly and stick my head in the lilac 
bushes. Father had many hives and we were well sup- 
plied with honey which we all loved, including myself. 
I recall at one time some cousins from Minneapolis were 
planning a visit to us. In every letter they urged us to 
have plenty of honey on hand. On the night of their 
arrival, my mother told father there was no honey in the 
house. He was always ready to comply with any request 
made of him, so he took a lantern and went out and got 
a few cards of honey. He said, “I will bring more in 
tomorrow.” But, alas, some passing thief had spied the 
lantern light and been attracted to the spot, and when 
morning came, there was no honey left. 


MAKING CANDLES AND SOFT SOAP 


One of the domestic jobs that pleased us children was 
mother’s candle making. Sometimes in an emergency, 
when she ran out of candles, she would use some moulds 
which made just six at a time; but once a year she made 
a large supply. She filled the wash boiler with tallow; 
then, she put wicks over some little round sticks and 
dipped them in the hot tallow and hung them in a row 
above the boiler. By the time the last stick was hung 
up, the first sticks were cool enough to dip again. Thus 
the work proceeded until the candles were of the. right 
size. We thought it great fun to help with this work, 
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and then view the result of.such a fine supply of candles 
ready for use. 


Making of soft soap was another process we enjoyed. 
Into an immense iron kettle, which was kept in the back 
yard, mother put lye, made from ashes, and to this she 
added waste grease which had been carefully saved for 
the purpose. This concoction was boiled over a fire in 
the yard. The soap was put away in kegs. 


Cellars, in those days, were storehouses in themselves. 
A barrel of kraut was made in the fall; chunks of pork 
were salted down; fruit was canned and kept in long, 
heavy wooden boxes; many kinds of vegetables could 
be kept there throughout the winter (canning of vege- 
tables had not yet begun); apples were stored away. 
The apples that looked perfect we would wrap in pieces 
of newspaper and packaway. Cared for thus, they would 
last into July without decaying. In our cellar there was 
a floor of rock, always cleanly scrubbed. There was a 
long table for use in handling the milk and butter, and 
a wooden dash-churn stood beside it. We children used 
to like to help make the butter and then enjoy the fresh 
buttermilk. I always wanted to take out some of the 
butter before it was salted, as this seemed to me a 
tempting morsel. There was a large cupboard whose 
tin doors had holes for ventilation, and this was where 
the milk, cream and butter were kept. No one had ice 
in those days, but our cellar was cool. 


Another one of the labors for the adults and joys for 
the children in those days was the making of maple 
sugar. We had some friends who had a maple sugar 
camp and used to invite us to come when the “sugaring- 
off” was going on. I recall them saying once when we 
arrived, “Now, you children may help yourselves and 
eat all the syrup and sugar you want.” They were safe 
in saying this, for they knew we would soon get satiated. 
I, like the other children, soon had to stop, but after- 
ward I could not help wishing I had eaten just a little 
bit more, for it seemed to me that the sugar at the camp 
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was someway so much better than the syrup and the 
sugar we had at home. 


But life was not all work even for mother. She used 
to take us children down to Cedar creek about a mile 
in the woods back of Evergreen farm, and there we 
would enjoy wading in the pretty, rocky stream. Marion, 
being a born orator, would run up onto the bluff and 
speak pieces to us below. “Barbara Frietchie”’ was one 
of her favorites. 


Another pastime was to go exploring in the deep 
woods. In our childhood, no timber had been cut west 
of the road south of Garnavillo. I can recall a day 
when my oldest sister, Ellen, took some of us into a 
seldom seen part of the woods which was a fairyland 
of lovely wild flowers at that time. We were thrilled 
with the yellow lady’s slipper, that exquisite orchidac- 
eous flower, the Indian candlestick, and the quaint Jack- 
in-the-pulpit, which were in a riot of abundance. Some- 
times on Sunday afternoons, my father would at my 
request go off with me into the woods to hunt for the 
lovely lady’s slipper or other flowers that were in sea- 
son. I never saw any of the pink and white lady’s slip- 
per in Iowa, but they were profuse in Minnesota timber. 
I recall once, while traveling on the train there, a change 
of cars was made at a station located in timberland. The 
station agent was a woman, and she had the windows 
full of Indian candlesticks and those fragile pink and 
white orchids. We were thrilled by the charming pic- 
ture. “The train is not due for some time, and you will 
have plenty of chance to go get some,” she said. Into 
the timber we hurried and found that the patches of 
flowers were so thick that we could not walk without 
stepping on them. 


Children show their trends of thought very early in 
life, and Ellen and Marion showed their independence 
of thought when yet very young. That characteristic re- 
mained with them their whole lives. Now, in those days, 
a woman who had very decided opinions of her own was 
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frequently sneeringly called by some men “a strong- 
minded woman.” Once a man, talking to Marion about 
a certain woman, remarked in a derogatory tone, “Oh, 
‘she’s a strong-minded woman.” My sister replied, “Well, 
I am afraid she would not return that compliment to 
you.” 

RESENTED THE DICTATES OF FASHION 


Ellen and Marion even had the bravery to disapprove 
of the fashions, which most most women never question, 
but meekly conform to. They thought hoops were an 
abomination, even though our mother did wear them. 
At last hoops were put on the market for little girls. 
They, of course, refused to wear them, but since they 
liked to play jokes and especially on me, their younger 
sister, they bought some for me, although they knew I 
would not want to be bothered with them. 


One day, father invited me to drive with him to Gut- 
tenberg. My sisters urged, “Now is your chance to 
' wear your hoops,” but I remonstrated. “But you must 
not go unless you wear the hoops,” they said. “What 
would the people in that town think of you, if you were 
not dressed in the style?” I said no more and let them 
put the hoops on me. But after we had driven about a 
mile, I said to father, “I do not want to wear these 
hoops.” He replied, “Just stand up and I’ll help you 
take them off.” Off they came, and I went to Guttenberg 
comfortable, if not stylish. 


By the time I was in my teens, hoops were so univer- 
sally worn that all of us—mother, sisters, and I—had 
succumbed to the dictate of Madame Fashion. To be 
seen without hoops endangered a woman’s standing and 
she was liable to be called eccentric. 


Another fashion which we had to adopt eventually 
was the bustle. Men of that day never ceased to rave 
against the hoops and the bustle. Men of today seem 
to take the eccentricities of women’s styles much more 
meekly. Even the adoption by women of man’s distinc- 
tive garment—pants—does not seem to arouse them. 
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Even pastors say nothing against it; and this despite 
the fact that the scriptures strongly admonish women 
not to put on men’s attire. 


In connection with the bustle, I remember an incident 
that happened at a teachers’ institute, where each one 
was expected to answer roll call in the morning with 
some quotation or sentiment. A young man by the name 
of John Bagley had a black mustache of the latest 
fashion, of which he seemed extremely proud. One 
morning, this spruce young man answered roll call with 
a verse which quite offended the girls. He said: 

Mary had a little lamb; ; 
When it began to rustle, 

She cut the wool from off its back, 

And made herself a bustle. 

When the girls were sputtering about this, I said, 
“Never mind. We shall get even!” The next morning 
my response to roll call was this: 

Johnnie had a little lamb; 
Its fleece was like the ash; 


He cut it off and colored it, 
And made a fine mustache. 


There were no more slurs on bustles by him. 


For a female to be seen in pants was considered a dis- 
grace. When girls clandestinely purloined a boy’s suit, 
they tried to be careful not to be seen by the other sex. 
My sister, Marion, enjoyed donning a suit belonging to 
Glen, a boy who lived with us. This he resented, but 
still was good natured about it. Marion liked to ride 
horseback astride, which was considered quite a breach 
of etiquette. The rest of us, of course, rode sidewise on 
side-saddles, but some became expert enough to ride 
sidewise without a saddle. Riding astride was safer 
than riding sidewise, and Marion did not see why she 
could not choose that way. 

When I mention girls wearing pants, I recall an in- 


cident that happened after our family sold Evergreen 
farm in 1876 and moved to Elkader, the county seat, 
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where my father now had his law office. A group of us 
girls were together for a jolly evening in the home 
of Dr. Chase, where we frequently congregated. The 
Chases’ lovely home was near the bridge over the Turkey 
river. Someone suggested that half of us should dress 
in boy’s clothes and go out walking in the town in com- 
pany with the other half in their feminine attire, and 
we would make the boys of the town think that the girls 
were accompanied by out-of-town boys. Although it 
would be quite a disgrace if the girls so dressed should 
be recognized, it was evening and rather dark, and the 
girls thought they would take the chance. So half of 
the girls went to their homes and managed to slip out 
with boys’ suits. When all were dressed, we marched 
over the bridge into the other part of town. But some 
of the young men who saw us were suspicious and began 
to follow us. We all got panic stricken and started to 
run, never stopping until we got back into the Chase 
home. It would appear laughable to a girl of today that 
any female should be so fearful of being seen in pants, 
but it can be understood when one remembers that 
women, with their full skirts over wide hoops showed 
no more of their lower appendages than the toes of their 
shoes. In fact the proper term was “lower limbs,” and 
it was even in better taste to act as if women were 
made in one piece from the waist down! 


SOUGHT A PARDON FROM LINCOLN 


Discussion of the fashions has carried me far ahead, 
chronologically, of my story. I want to record an inci- 
dent which happened in the early 60’s. My father, Judge 
~ Samuel Murdock, on the supplication of a man distantly 
related to us, went to Washington, D. C., to see President 
Lincoln and attempt to get him to pardon this man. The 
facts were these: the man had a store in the south 
which was entered by soldiers who proceeded to take 
anything and everything they wanted without any pay- 
ment. The man remonstrated with them, and a violent 
altercation took place, culminating finally in physical 
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violence on the part of the soldiers toward the store- 
keeper. The latter, fearing for his safety, shot, and 
one of the soldiers was killed. Accused of murder and 
convicted, the man lay in prison awaiting execution. 

Father outlined his view of the case to the president 
and asked a pardon. Lincoln heard him through and 
then picked up a paper outlining a case which resembled 
the one in which my father was interested. Lincoln 
said, “Here is a paper I want you to read. You are a 
lawyer and a judge. Now, what would be your decision 
in this case?’ My father looked through the paper, 
then said, “Well, Mr. President, I could scarcely pre- 
sume to insist that you should decide as I would, but 
if I were the judge in this case I would consider myself 
unjust if I did not release the man.” Lincoln said, ‘Well, 
do you think I would be less just than you would be? 
The man, for whom you plea, is pardoned.” 


When I was at the age of sixteen, we three sisters 
attended Fayette university. ‘‘University” was a mis- 
nomer, for it was really only a small college. Prof. 
Brush was the president of the institution. It was 
through his influence and that of Dr. Parker, a per- 
sonal friend of my father, that father was induced to 
let us enter this college. My pleasurable days there 
stand out in my memory. My chum was Mary Parsons, 
who later married Val Scrayer. My friendship with her 
has been kept up through all the years by letter, although 
we never met again. 


Dr. Parker had two sons, the older of whom was 
Daniel N. Parker, who became a Methodist minister. 
The friendship between him and myself has been kept 
up ever since those early days. He happened to be pastor 
of the Methodist church in Lansing, Iowa, when I was 
there studying German. It was very pleasant to renew 
our intimacy of school days. The principal of the high 
school in Lansing was Prof. Eugene Merritt. 


Once when my mother visited me there, Rev. Parker 
and Prof. Merritt, with the latter’s girl friend, invited 
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my mother and me to take a ride in a skiff on the Mis- 
sissippi river. Mother was always ready for sports and 
quickly accepted. As we were floating down the river, 
a raft passed us and we all transferred from our skiff 
to the raft, towing our skiff along with us. The raft 
seemed to be going very slowly, but was really going 
faster than we realized. When we transferred to our 
skiff again and started upstream, the young men had 
to row against the strong current, which they found very 
difficult. We soon realized that we had gone much 
farther than we imagined. It was midnight when we 
again landed in Lansing. 


BEAUTIFUL SCENERY ABOUT LANSING 


Lansing was a picturesque town nestled among the 
bluffs. No buildings were allowed on the river front, 
but instead a very broad sidewalk was laid along beside 
the river road, and this was a promenade for the citizens. 
Every evening in mild weather, people strolled upon this 
walk to enjoy the scenery and breezes from the river 
and, incidentally to meet friends. The walk extended for 
about a mile. It was unfortunate that a bitter struggle 
marred the peacefulness of the town; it was in the days 
when local option had been adopted, and the town was 
split by a terrible division between the temperance people 
and the liquor element. The latter element was always 
very strong where there were many Germans. 


As I had gone to the town to continue my advanced 
work in German under Prof. J. J. Rhomberg, I desired 
to live in a German family in order to perfect myself 
_in conversation. Some of my friends disapproved of my 
being on such intimate terms with the Germans. But 
I followed my own inclination and secured board with 
a Mr. and Mrs. Nachtway. Mr. Nachtway had a drug 
store. He was highly educated and had in his home a 
large library of German books to which I had access. 
Further, I was invited to join a club of German young 
people which had been started by Prof. Rohmberg and 
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which was called “‘Lese-kreischen,” meaning “little read- 
ing circle.” There were eighteen members and we read 
eighteen German plays that school year. Another train- 
ing I had was through reading to Mrs. Nachtway, which 
I did at her request. She was a typical German hausfrau, 
keeping her home immaculate, getting up excellent meals, 
milking the cow, caring for the horse, and doing numer- 
ous other duties. Since she had a taste for literature 
and had little time to read, she had me to read plays 
to her while she was sewing. She, in turn, would explain 
the meanings of words I did not know and correct my 
pronunciation. This was a great advantage to me. 

There was an outdoor location where I loved to study. 
It was high on the bluff overlooking the river. There 
I would sit on a rock and enjoy both my books and the 
view of the Mississippi with the big steamboats plying 
up and down. One day, glancing up from my book, I 
was horrified to see coiled by my side a very large rattle- 
snake. Anyone can imagine my terror and the speed 
with which I scampered down from that bluff. That 
was my favorite spot no longer! 

One day, after I had been in Lansing about a year, 
I received a letter from my father telling me that I had 
been offered the position of teaching German in the 
public schools of Elkader, the county seat, which was 
then our home. We had removed there from Evergreen 
farm in 1876, as I have mentioned before. When I read 
the letter, I went weeping to my teacher and told him 
that I could not presume to take that position for I was 
not capable of filling it. However, he said that I could 
do it, and must accept. So I did, and, after I got started, 
it became a real pleasure, although the teaching was 
very heavy. The children came to me as soon as they 
were in the first reader, and I had them through all 
the grades into the high school, using the conversational 
method. For three years I did this strenuous work, in 
the third year having eighty pupils each day. As salary 
I received $40.00 a month, which was about the same 
paid the teachers in the grades. 
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Although I hesitated to give up the work and leave 
my father and mother, I at last decided to make a 
change. My sister had graduated from Meadville, Penn- 
sylvania, Unitarian Theological Seminary and had taken 
her first pastorate in Humboldt, Iowa. She requested me 
to come and live with her and assist in the parish work. 
This was a pleasant period of my life. My sister started 
literary clubs and other cultural activities which were 
both enjoyable and educational. The people became our 
loyal friends. 

Since I had always been attracted toward the idea of 
doing kindergarten work, after three years in Humboldt, 
I went to Chicago and entered Miss Elizabeth Harrison’s 
Kindergarten college. There, I received broad training, 
for we were required to practice teaching in the various 
kindergartens of the city, now in those of the most 
aristocratic people, and again among the people of the 
slums. The latter appealed to me very much, for in 
teaching those forlorn little tots, I felt as if I was 
doing work especially needed. I recall one kindergarten 
in the vicinity of Armour’s meat-packing plant where 
three of us girls had charge for a time. The neighbor- 
hood was considered such a dangerous one for nice young 
women that the windows had bars. We taught there in 
the morning, but never ventured to eat our lunch in that 
neighborhood, but delayed it until we could get back to 
the college vicinity, where we had classes in the after- 
noon. The class of children in that school can be well 
illustrated by a conversation which was overheard be- 
tween two of the pupils. A little boy exclaimed in a 
rather boastful voice, “My dad came home drunk last 
night!’ The small girl to whom he said it was not to 
be outdone and announced in an equally boastful tone, 
“So did mine!” As yet, there were no public kinder- 
gartens and these schools were all private, either pay 
schools or charity schools, designed for pupils from 
three to six years. 


When I finished my two years’ course, I was offered, 
through the recommendation of Miss Harrison, the posi- 
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tion of teacher of the kindergarten at Hull House. This 
appeared a most attractive offer as the whole country 
looked upon the work of Jane Addams at Hull House as 
one of the greatest philanthropies of the day. But I 
had had two years of strenuous study and practice teach- 
ing without a vacation and was greatly in need of a 
rest. Needless to say, the position at Hull House would 
not be a restful one. My parents felt I should come to 
them and have a vacation before going on with my 
teaching, and I acceded to their desires. 


EXPERIENCES AS A TEACHER 


Many interesting amusing incidents happened during 
my teaching in private kindergartens in various places. 
Small children are as a rule, alert and active and want 
to try new things that come to their attention. Once in 
my teaching in Elkader, I was talking to the children 
on kindness to animals. One of the things I mentioned 
was that they could do kindnesses to birds, and among 
these would be the putting out of material with which 
the birds could build their nests. I pointed out that the 
birds used bits of string, cotton, and cloth in making 
the nests. A mother of one of my pupils, returning 
home from an afternoon out, found the front lawn 
strewn with rags. She said to her little daughter, “My 
dear Blanche, why did you scatter rags all over the 
grass?” The child answered, “Teacher told us that we 
should put out things for the birds to use in making 
their nests.” Well, her work was not entirely wasted, 
for, amusing to relate, in the fall when the leaves had 
fallen from the deciduous tree in the front yard, there 
was seen a bird’s nest with quite a goodsized piece of 
cloth hanging from it. 


Later I became a teacher of the primary grade in the 
public schools of Elkader. One summer I decided to 
teach a term of school in the country. In those days, 
country children went to school in the summer time so 
that they could help with the farm work in the spring 
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and fall. During that country teaching in Highland town- 
ship, I was once a guest in the home of some of my 
pupils. Between the house and the barnyard was a 
little stream crossed by a bridge. As I walked over this 
and looked down into the water, I discovered, to my 
delight, that there was a bed of white clay in it, just 
such as we had bought at a large price for our kinder- 
garten work in Chicago. I had enjoyed that clay model- 
ing so much and was proud that some of our pieces had 
been at the World’s Fair in Chicago in 1898. 


So, I dug out a quantity of the clay and took it to the 
country school. Of course, at that time I would never 
have dared introduce handwork as is done in progressive 
education projects of today, but I did take the time at 
recess and noon to teach the children to make articles 
from the clay. Seeing the work of their children, even 
some of the mothers became interested enough to take 
clay modeling as a pastime. The school room had a 
wainscoting about four feet high with a ledge at the 
_ top of it, and it was there that we set up the finished 
figures, making a decoration all around the room. Some 
of the children showed great skill and we put on an 
exhibit at the county fair, which attracted much favor- 
able comment. 


At another country school where I taught through the 
summer, I found the school grounds perfectly barren. 
I made my project there the beautifying of those grounds. 
There were woods nearby and at the close of school in 
the afternoons we would make excursions to them and 
bring back plants and shrubs, which we planted about 
the school building. The children entered into this 
heartily, and it is to be hoped that they kept up their 
interest after my departure and that other schools fol- 
lowed their example. 


Speaking of the clay reminds me of other peculiari- 
ties of soil in our community. Pictured Rocks cave was 
the pride of McGregor. Many years ago a young man 
in McGregor, a deaf-mute with an artistic talent, began 
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scraping different colored sands from the sides of the 
cave and filling bottles with them all arranged in pat- 
terns—emblems, flags, and even words. It appeared like 
an almost impossible feat, and these bottles were in 
such demand that he made considerable profit from his 
labor. A small cave similar to the Pictured Rocks was 
located several miles east of Prairie du Chien, Wiscon- 
sin. It was called Batavia cave. When a party of us 
picnicked there, I brought home a red rock of sandstone 
so heavy that it was a task for a man to lift it. 


On the West Union road a few miles west of Elkader 
was another curious cave that was worth a trip to see 
and was much frequented by picnickers. Among the 
other natural curiosities near Elkader was Table Rock, 
a granite formation. One could imagine it was made for 
a giant’s table, for it was too high for ordinary people 
to sit at it. However, it made a platform onto which 
four people could climb with their picnic baskets and 
there enjoy their lunch. Of benefit to picnickers in Hum- 
boldt county was a spring situated in the woods by the 
Des Moines river, which was peculiar in that it gushed 
from the top of a rock about five feet high. It seemed 
to have been put there by old Mother Nature just for 
our benefit. 


The recreations and amusements of those days were 
all very simple ones, and frequently were an outgrowth 
of our work. I recall a trip one summer to Strawberry 
Point for teachers’ institute. A number of us made the 
trip of twenty miles or so in a big wagon. In those days 
farmers had great crops of melons in their fields and 
passersby were welcome to help themselves. Some of 
the boys in our crowd climbed the rail fences and brought 
out to us luscious melons on which we feasted during 
the rest of the drive. When we arrived in Strawberry 
Point, the girls of our party wanted to find a boarding 
place all together. A family had built a new house but 
the upper floor was not quite ready for occupancy. The 
lady of the house kindly put up beds for us there, and 
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we had a week of fun together, permeated with the frolic- 
some spirit of a girls’ boarding school. It was at that 
institute where the war of the bustle and mustache 
verses took place. 


SOCIAL VISITS EXTENDED FOR DAYS 


Since there was no speedy transportation that per- 
mitted of people going many miles and staying for only 
a few hours, as is possible today, visits usually covered 
several days. Once when Marion was home on a vacation 
from the Boston School of Oratory, where she had been 
studying, we received a letter from gentlemen friends 
that they would like to come and spend the week-end 
before my sister’s return to Boston. Miss Maggie Vaupel, 
who later became Dr. Margaret Clark of Humboldt, 
Iowa, and still later of Long Beach, California, was at 
the farm spending a few days before she too would go 
with my sister to Boston. We assured the young men 
that they would be most welcome and at once set about 
planning entertainment for them. But on Saturday 
morning, the day on which they were to arrive I felt 
so ill that I could not get up for breakfast. Later I 
managed to get dressed and went down to where father, 
mother, Maggie, and Marion were playing croquet. After 
watching them for awhile, I told them that I felt ill, 
and so they helped me into the house and put me to bed. 
The young men arrived as scheduled, but I did not see 
them, for I had picked up a typhoid germ and was unable 
‘to raise my head from my pillow for ten weeks and was 
confined to the house for seventeen weeks. This was 
disastrous to the plans of Marion and Maggie, for they 
were compelled to postpone their departure for Boston 
for many weeks. 


When I was quite well again but did not dare venture 
outdoors because of the severity of the cold weather, 
Kate Vaupel, Maggie’s sister, came to spend a week with 
me. Kate later became the wife of Prof. Hossfeld,’ of 


‘Frederic W. Hossfeld was secretary to Governor Wm. Larrabee from 1886 to 


1839. He had been on the faculty of Upper Iowa University at Fayette, and had 
been United States consul at Trieste. 
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Fayette, who was appointed by Governor Merrill as 
consul at Trieste. One day Kate said, “Amelia, let us 
have a party.” Accordingly, we wrote to my cousin, 
Will Gilbert, of Elkader, to bring over a load of young 
people. Mother made a dishpan full of doughnuts con- 
taining rich cream, and prepared other tempting foods. 
When in the evening we heard sleigh bells ring, Kate 
ran out to greet our friends, but it was not the crowd 
she had expected. Instead, it was a surprise party from 
Garnavillo. Soon we heard sleigh bells again, and now 
Kate ran out with assurance that it was the Elkader 
party. But no, it was another surprise party from 
National, about six miles distant. The Elkader friends 
never did arrive, for they had not received the letter in 
time to arrange the trip. Of course, mother’s doughnuts 
were eaten. 

A sequel to this incident happened more than sixty- 
five years later. After Marion and I had taken up our 
residence in Santa Monica, California, I was standing in 
the hall one day when a feeble old man came up the stairs 
to our apartment. I hesitated about inviting him in and 
asked him if there was anything he wanted. He replied, 
“Well, let me in and I will tell you who I am.” After 
coming in, he said, “I want you to try to guess who I 
am first.” There was not the slightest resemblance to 
anyone I had even seen and I could not guess. He then 
said, “Do you remember when in in 1874 you had two 
surprise parties on one evening at your home on the 
farm? I was in that crowd from National, and I remem- 
ber every detail about it, and how you let me go down 
cellar with you to get apples.”” He was Ransom J. Bixby, 
of Edgewood, who at one time served in the Iowa legis- 
lature.” 

ENJOYED IMMUNITY FROM INJURY 


I presume it is an almost unheard of thing for any- 


one to reach my age—ninety-two—and be able to say 
she had never been injured. But that has been my good 


5R. J. Bixby served as a member of the House of Representatives from Dela- 
ware county in the Thirtieth, Thirty-first and Thirty-second General Assemblies. 
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fortune, despite the fact that I have had many ex- 
periences which might so easily have resulted in a serious 
accident. 


Once when, as a little girl, I was visiting my mother’s 
sister, Mrs. Marion Patch Russell, in Minneapolis, I 
was riding to school in a sleigh with my little cousins. 
The snow was four feet deep and there was only half 
the road opened. When the boy who was driving met 
a team, he turned out into the deep snow and we all 
thought we were going to be tipped over. One of the 
girls cried, ‘““Hop out, hop out!” I was the only one who 
hopped. The driver went on some distance before he 
realized that anyone had jumped out. This seemed to 
me, as a child, a very serious experience, for I seemed 
to be sinking down in the snow to the point of suffoca- 
tion. Indeed, it cannot be said what the result might 
have been if he had not soon returned for me. 


We had many terrific thunder storms and wind 
storms in lowa. One of my early experiences was to see 
a large tree near our front gate and only a few rods 
from the house struck by lightning and completely shat- 
tered. After that I was much terrified whenever a storm 
threatened. 


I had not realized how terrible a sandstorm could be 
untii I once went through one in Lyon county, Iowa. I 
had been invited to supper at the home of Ed Parch, 
formerly of Elkader, and when I started to walk to 
their home a most violent sandstorm was raging. I did 
not wish to forego the pleasure of visiting these old-time 
friends, so I struggled forward in the face of a force 
almost devastating. It was the faculty of perseverence 
habitual to the Murdock family that helped me to suc- 
ceed in reaching the home of my friends. 


Once I was driving with an elderly lady who drove 
a very spirited horse. There were three of us women 
on the seat of the carriage and a little girl was seated 
on a box at our feet. Suddenly the top of the carriage 
began to come down slowly and would soon have crushed 
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us. Instantly, I wrapped my long skirts about my ankles 
tightly, lifted my heels close to my body, and jumped 
over the wheel without being injured. I ran to the 
horse’s head and caught his bridle to stop him so that 
the others could get out. Fortunately, a man drove by 
at that instant and helped us and adjusted whatever was 
wrong about the carriage top. 


At another time I was driving with an elderly woman, 
when to my horror she suddenly drove the buggy up on 
an embankment at the side of the road. My first im- 
pulse was to grab the lines and turn the horse back into 
the road; but I did not, and on that instant I realized 
her purpose, for I had my first disconcerting view of 
an automobile, as one filled with intoxicated young men 
sped by us on the road. How lucky that I did not turn 
the horse back into the road. 


Sometimes rather amusing things happen in the midst 
of disasters. When the bad earthquake of 1933 shook 
southern California, my sister, Marion, and I were living 
in Santa Monica. It happened late in the afternoon, 
and a friend had just brought in to my sister a very 
beautiful rose in a delicate vase. We were standing 
looking at the rose in my sister’s hand when the terrific 
earthquake shock occurred. We hurried down the rather 
precarious back stairs and when we were safely seated 
on a bench in the garden, we observed that my sister 
still held the vase and rose safely in her hand. Friends 
who were concerned about us gathered about and we sat 
there most of the night, for the bad shock was followed 
by many other lesser shocks. A great many people were 
killed and injured and much damage was done all over 
southern California; and in Santa Monica, as in other 
places, the school buildings had to be torn down and 
rebuilt as one story buildings and as nearly earthquake 
proof as. builders knew how to make them. 


It may not be unfitting to close these wandering mem- 
ories with a view of Marion with the beautiful rose 
in her hand. Her little figure always stood so erect and 
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alert, her smile was so bright, and her eyes so keen. 
Left the only two of our family, we spent so many years 
together in pleasant companionship. Marion passed from 
this life in January, 1942, at the age of ninety-four. 
Now, the visits of dear friends must keep me company. 


As I sit at the wide west window of my apartment 
with the sun pouring in its warmth and golden color, 
making beautiful the days I walk the sunset trail, my 
thoughts flit back to all the many scenes and activities 
that have been crowded into my ninety-two years. And 
they have been so many! In this story, I have included, 
for the most part, only those that center about the early 
Iowa home. “Nearly an hundred years! So they not 
seem long?” you ask. No, they seem short. 


The prevailing influences in my life have been those 
bequeathed me by my pioneer parents: energy, thrift, 
perseverance, and upright living. Seeming to prove the 
accusation that all old people harp upon “the good old 
days,” I close with the opinion that no modern slant on 
life, based on loose and easy living, can equal the spirit 
I saw demonstrated daily in my pioneer family. 


CATTLE TWENTY-SIX DAYS ON ROAD 


William H. Gurney sold 106 head of cattle, fed by 
Pierson & Clapp, near Burlington, Iowa. These are 
native breed, pretty well fed, have come into market, 
considering the distance in fine condition; twenty-six 
days from home; on foot 120 miles, then by the Rock 
Island road to Chicago, Michigan Central to Detroit, 
Great Western through Canada to the suspension bridge, 
and by Central and Hudson here at about $20 per head 
expense. They are fair average medium quality, and 
will sell for about $68 per head or 9% to 10c per pound. 
—New York Tribune, April 28, 1854. 


UNDERGROUND RAILROAD SIGNALS 


By ORA WILLIAMS 


Ever hear your grandfather, or some of his con- 
temporaries, tell about the stop and go signs by which 
traffic jams were obviated on the historic “Underground 
Railroad” system that radiated from the realms of aboli- 
tionism? These unbonded lines were operated quite ex- 
tensively while this fantastic idea of abolitionism was 
a dangerous social and political topic. The signals 
wouldn’t be recognized now, but once they were as well 
established as the tactics of muster days or the calls to 
the old swimming hole. 

There was a station right where now stands Iowa’s 
beautiful historical building, within shouting distance 
of the state capitol. Every year this treasure house of 
history is visited by thousands of people, especially young 
folks eager for information, and as they admire the 
windows, the floors, the paintings, or pore over cases 
of genuine historic interest, few realize that old John 
Brown came this way often. They hardly ask a question 
when they see an oil painting of the old crusader, done 
in Iowa by an Iowa artist. 

Capitol hill was crude and unattractive when the 
locating commissioners drove a stake where they said 
the permanent state capitol should have its corner stone. 
The approach was steep and high for the long walk 
from the site of the old dragoon barracks, and walking 
was the only way. The place was covered with trees, 
and harsh shrubbery cumbered the foot paths. This is 
all gone, but elms and oaks are of long life and like 
familiarity. There were deep gashes at the west, and 
a long slope eastward to the Indian agency and the 
swamp beyond. 

The stage road floundered over what had once been 
the bed of the Des Moines river, now near the State Fair 
grounds, and followed along what was called Keokuk 
street right over the hill and down to the ferry near the 
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forks. The drivers had passed Grinnell’s place, paused 
at Mitchell’s tavern and forded Four Mile creek. Along 
the way there were lindens, much beloved of the bees, 
and plum and cherry trees of springtime fragrance. 


Keokuk street became Sycamore and finally grew to 
the stature of East Grand avenue. It was just a dirt 
road, always muddy if not dusty, and there were deep 
ruts even a hundred years ago. It was on this thorough- 
fare that Harrison Lyon located his little home and later 
built the big one which had to be moved to make way 
for the State historical building. Pretty close to where 
East Twelfth street runs there was a cross road from 
Alex Scott’s farms on the “bottoms” leading off toward 
Elk Rapids and Boonesboro. Right at this junction, the 
cherries and locusts caught the eye of Isaac Brandt and 
he established his famous “Cherry Place.” Lyon had 
joined with Scott and others in donating to get the state 
house planted on the hill. All around there were dense 
woods that afforded easy hiding for the underground 
railroad freight. 


CAPITOL LOCATED ON East HILL 


The precise location of the capitol had been fixed in 
1856 to the chagrin of the “leading business men” of 
the city at the Raccoon forks, who were sure that the 
only suitable place was on the hill west of the Des 
Moines river. But Lee township had already learned 
the game of politics quite well. Equally so it was a 
long time before the entrenched political and business 
interests of the old Black Hawk purchase became re- 
conciled to locating the state house west of the Red 
Rock line. Not until the corner stone was laid were the 
grumblings and plottings laid aside. 


The master of Cherry Place was impressed with the 
beauty of capitol hill when he first tramped along the 
old stage road; but he went farther, even so far as 
Lawrence, Kansas, and he bought lots near where the 
Pacific railroad was to start from Council Bluffs. In 
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fact, he walked back to Des Moines, because as he told 
the writer long afterwards, he had invested his every 
cent in land. It was at Lawrence, however, that he made 
the acquaintance of John Brown, though he had imbibed 
abolitionism when he was a shoemaker in Ohio and 
brought it with him to his store in Des Moines. Mr. 
Brandt’s last public service was as postmaster of the 
capital city. 

Des Moines was well out on the frontier. There were 
“before the war” no railroads, that is, real roads with 
oak ties. Newspapers got their “telegraph news’ re- 
layed from Council Bluffs by stage via Lewis and Dal- 
manutha. A wireless device would have been branded 
as a device of satan. Not even a covered bridge across 
the Des Moines river. The channel had to be cleared 
for the whistle of a steamboat. 

The Isaac Brandt home at Cherry Place was modest, 
and the plain board fence surrounded a grove of fruit 
trees. There was a hand-made gate which Mr. Brandt 
kept standing long after he had built his more stately 
mansion. One day leaning over this gate he told the 
writer something of the operations of the underground 
and his recollection of the chief promoter. 


JOHN BROWN AT BRANDT’S GATE 


“The last time I saw John Brown was at this gate,” 
said Mr. Brandt. “As we leaned over it, he took my 
hand and held it a long time, then spoke a few words 
of kindness and courage and went on. This was in 1859, 
in the early part of the year, only a short time before 
he went on to Harper’s Ferry. I had met him on other 
oceasions. It was a winter day, but I was out in the 
yard when I saw a covered wagon drawn along the 
rough road with a man walking at the side whom I 
recognized at once. He halted at my place and I called 
him to the gate. I saw that he had a load in his wagon 
and gave him the signal for safety and he understood. 
I asked him how many, and he held up four fingers of 
his hand. It was early in the day and he went on east- 
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ward with his “fodder” as we would have said. But in 
the few words exchanged he showed his passionate 
earnestness in the cause to which he had dedicated his 

life. Not far away there were places where he might 
have hid away for a night or a day those whom he was 
helping. But it was better to go on to places not so 
conspicuous. 

“How did Brown know I could be trusted? Well, even 
if he had not met me before he knew it when I said 
‘hello’, much as we now do at the telephone. That was 
a pretty well established underground railroad signal for 
all’s well. In response, he lifted his right hand to his 
ear and grasped the rim firmly between thumb and 
finger. That meant he understood. If he had held up 
his hand with palm extended outward it would have 
been different. I do not know how these signs or signals 
originated, but they had become well understood. With- 
out them the operation. of the system of running slaves 
into free territory would not have been possible. Not 
only was the traffic illegal but in every community, 
even in Iowa and Ohio, there were many who opposed. 
Brown knew by the signals that I was a friend. I went 
to the wagon and peeked under the hay and cornstalks 
and saw four negroes keeping very quiet as they jour- 
neyed to they knew not where. 

“No, John Brown did not tell me any of the details 
of his plans that had long before been matured. But 
he let me know he had plans and that nothing could 
turn him aside. I learned that the party put up at the 
next station, the country tavern of Tom Mitchell, and 
remained until the following day.” 

More than one visit was paid to Iowa by John Brown. 
He had been in Kansas in 1855. He was at the Quaker 
settlement in Cedar county, Iowa, in 1856. He was at 
Tabor and again at Springdale in 1857. He knew the 
dangerous curves in the underground railroad and avoid- 
ed them. When he journeyed on the way again to Kansas 
in 1856, taking with him a mounted cannon disguised 
as a plow, he broke into a meeting of friends in Sigourney, 
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and asked for one Jim Lane, who had promised to meet 
him. Brown at first gave a fictitious name, since he was 
uncertain as to the kind of men he found at the hotel, 
but he greeted Lane and gave his name. Soon he launched 
forth an eloquent speech about Kansas and a bitter de- 
nunciation of the slavery agents. A public meeting was 
arranged and the next day Brown and Lane, with others 
who knew the signals well, started off to Kansas. Fed- 
eral officials with pro-slavery leanings watched all the 
“stations” of the railroad in Iowa as elsewhere. 

It was in 1858 that Brown was once more in Iowa on 
his way into the slave country. But it was in February, 
1859, that he started from Tabor eastward and made 
his last journey through Iowa. He knew several men 
in Des Moines and slept at Jordan’s place just west of 
Des Moines in Polk county. 

On a later occasion when John Brown’s son paid a 
visit to the capital of Iowa, he was shown the gate at 
Cherry Place, and heard with some emotion the story 
told by Mr. Brandt. The son was given an official recep- 
tion at the state house. The then late war had not yet 
become glorified in history as the ‘war between the 
states.” The trail of the underground railroad was still 
fresh. 


THE GATE KEEPER’S STORY 


The story of how the gate keeper at Cherry Place 
got a job on the underground is much like that of many 
others. “I got my start in the cause of freedom when 
I was only nine years old,’ Mr. Brandt declared. “Two 
very fine men lived not far from my home and they 
were known everywhere for their kindness and love. 
A gossipping woman carried to my mother a tale about 
how these good neighbors were suspected of having 
actually aided some ‘niggers’ who were on their way 
to Canada, and she said with much indignation that the 
two men ought to be hanged. When the tale-bearer had 
gone I asked my mother why men like Beebe and Flattery 
deserved hanging. My mother lifted her spectacles to 
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her forehead, but did not explain. But I overheard her 
telling the two men of my question. One of the men 
said I was ‘made of the right stuff,’ and he asked me to 
do certain things which put me to a test as to my strength 
‘and will. Soon they had me doing a lot of things that 
perhaps only a big and strong boy could do without 
attracting attention. On more than one occasion I was 
called out of bed to engage in piloting a band of fugi- 
tives through the woods or to places far away from our 
town. Then I could get back to my room unseen. They 
had made me really an agent of the underground rail- 
road. I learned the signs and signals and the negroes 
would have faith in me and obey me in everything. 

“When I was ten years old I was apprenticed to a 
shoemaker. I was without money and I was not paid 
anything. I found that a neighbor’s dog had been killed 
and secretly I found the carcass, removed the pelt and 
sold it for two ‘levies’ which was 25 cents. I made a 
moleskin purse and hoarded my money. I did not know 
how to get pleasure out of so much money and waited. 
One day a negro peered over the fence where I was and 
made known he was hungry. I lured the man behind the 
barn and promised I would try to get him some food. 
I asked for it of the mistress of the house where I lived 
as apprentice and she asked if the man was a runaway. 
I said no, and she said she would give food only if the 
negro would pay for it. I was in a great dilemma. 
Finally I brought out my purse and paid over my entire 
fortune, with only the satisfaction of seeing a poor fugi- 
tive eat heartily at my expense. From that day I was 
a confirmed abolitionist. 

“From that small beginning in an Ohio community 
(Fairfield county) it is easy enough to understand how 
I came to be interested in the anti-slavery agitation all 
through the 50’s. I was twenty-three years old when 
the shameful ‘Missouri compromise’ fastened the fugi- 
tive slave law on the country and undertook to make 
every officer of the law, in free states as in slave state, 
an agent of the slave owners. By that time we were 
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choosing sides, for or against, and it was hard to tell 
which was which. John Brown personally conducted his 
trains across Iowa, Illinois and Michigan. His cargoes 
were kept under cover in the cities and towns, but on 
the prairies they often got out and walked for miles 
in the free air. The ‘stations’ were always under sus- 
picion and were watched. The best were far from the 
county seats and big towns. That is why the places of 
Grinnell, Mitchell and Jordan were favorites. The need 
for hailing signs and secret signals became more and 
more apparent as the nation drew near to the final show- 
down which was brought to a head by the John Brown 
crusade and final great mistake of attempting to start 
an insurrection.” 

Many were they who heard the story of the gate at 
Cherry Place as told by its builder as his hairs grew 
whiter and his heart very soft. 


THE MILL AT ADEL 


In the Fort Des Moines, Iowa, Star, a weekly news- 
paper published by Curtis Bates, Dec. 5, 1850, was 
printed a letter from someone at Adel, signed simply 
“Dallas,” giving an account of a trip up the Raccoon 
river and describing the country. In this article ap- 
peared the following: 

“Gentlemen of other states have visited this place 
and the natural mill race in the great bend of north 
fork of Coon river in particular. The mill race and 
property was purchased by Benjamin Coffin, Esq., of 
Fort Des Moines, who anticipates erecting a fine mill. 
This property includes the inlet and outlet of the race 
(80 acres), 40 acres above and 40 acres below; also two 
and three-fourths acres donated by the county off the 
town quarter. This natural race is a good two miles 
in length, with a fall of some eight to sixteen feet or 
more. There is a ferry boat to be established at the 
town of Adel, and one on the middle fork at New Ireland 
(Redfield) by Mr. (Thos.) Cavanagh.” 


TAP ROOTS OF IOWA AGRICULTURE 


By EARL D. Ross 


To paraphrase Emerson’s sententious sentiment re- 
garding America and opportunity, “Iowa” may be said 
to have been through the years and still to be another 
word for agriculture. This fact was recognized by the 
state’s founding fathers and has been abundantly veri- 
fied throughout the changes of the most changeful of 
centuries. 

The First General Assembly in special session in 1848, 
in petitioning congress for the gift of Fort Atkinson 
for use as an agricultural college, made the plea on the 
premise that agriculture was “the leading interest in 
this state.” The state’s first governor, Ansel Briggs, 
advanced the same assumption in his second message 
in 1850: “The best method of cultivating the soil is, 
and it is believed ever will be, a subject of the first 
importance to a large majority of the citizens of the 
State.” This sentiment was to be reiterated by his suc- 
cessors and other spokesmen for the state’s economic 
prospects. 

In his appeal to prospective settlers, in 1870, as secre- 
tary of the State Board of Immigration, Alexander R. 
Fulton made the opportunity for farming the great in- 
ducement (Iowa: The Home for Immigrants): “Iowa 
is peculiarly an agricultural state. Whatever induce- 
ments she may at present, or in the future, offer to the 
manufacturer, the miner, or persons engaged in the 
other pursuits in life, the essential fact remains, that 
the true source of her rising greatness and prospective 
grandeur lies in the capacity of her soil to supply those 
staples absolutely necessary for the sustenance of man.” 

Governor William Larrabee, who could speak from 
unusually long and large personal experience, summed 
up the matter in the hectic days of the latter eighties: 
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“Agriculture 1s our chief interest. If it languishes all 
other interests suffer.” 

Ten years later Leslie M. Shaw in assuming the duties 
of chief executive amid more hopeful conditions put the 
matter with characteristic raciness: “Iowa is an agri- 
cultural state and will remain one. Not exclusively agri- 
cultural, but predominately so. Of this fact we are 
assured, and with it we are content.” 

It remained for Governor Cummins in the age of the 
new industrialism to give the sentiment finality: “We 
hope for diversification in our industries, but we know 
that agriculture will always be our paramount interest.” 

Convincing evidence of the practical reality of these 
assertions is to be found in the part that Hawkeye 
farmers have had in the making of the modern diversi- 
fied farming enterprise, technically, managerially, and 
socially. In mechanization of farm and home, in im- 
proved methods of cultivation and husbandry, in the 
achievements of plant and animal breeding, as well as 
in cooperative and other organized activities, the state 
has been in the vanguard when not at the very head of 
the procession. As a cause and accompaniment of these 
achievements, Iowa has contributed to the profession a 
remarkable number of investigators and administrators, 
including, to date, four of the twelve secretaries of 
agriculture. 

In turn the high points in the making of the state as 
a whole have been related directly to the great and basic 
interest—the squatting on border clearings and the 
pioneer trading in. river settlements, the invasion and 
utilization of the prairie, the Civil war and expanded 
and disorganized economy, railroad extension, and the 
settlement of the last frontier area in the northwest, 
the transition to a “corn belt” economy, and the adjust- 
ment to the new industrialism and world conflict. In 
short, the emergence of a great modern commonwealth 
may be traced in the changes from frontier truck patch 
and cabin to modern farmstead, from cradle to combine, 
from primitive hand operations by rule of thumb to 
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“technology on the farm.” ‘The history of Iowa agri- 
culture,” it has been said, “is the history of Iowa.”— 
(Wallace’s Farmer and Iowa Homestead, September 7, 
1940).. 


FARM LIFE DOMINANT 


To the observer and participant of the present the 
dominant place of her farms in the state’s life and work 
and their absolute and relative achievement are every- 
day experiences. Tall corn and other products of field and 
fold are not just tall tales. This state in her folklore has 
needed no legendary figures to express the demonstrated 
productivity. The celebrated elongated hog that stretches 
from pole to gulf is but a graphic statistical summary. 
However, to believe in such progressive attainments amid 
the small beginnings and simple ways of the mid-nine- 
teenth century required the faith and vision of the pio- 
neer. Few contrasts could be more striking than the 
faces of the prairie landscape then and now—even with- 
out the added intensities of global war. Yet related 
they are by the continuous thread of historical sequence, 
and we may well consider, in our centennial retrospec- 
tions, what the main forces have been in this stupendous 
growth and transformation; the tap roots, so to speak, 
of Corn Belt economy. And, as always in history, the 
determining influences are to be found in the basic fac- 
tors: the place, the period, and the people. 

Physically the “Iowa country” was uniquely blessed. 
“Providence has been good to us,” declared President 
R. A. Pearson of Iowa State College, and nature’s benefi- 
cence has here been manifested through the years in 
times of good report and those not so good. Among the 
world’s agricultural areas the Prairie Plains are assigned 
a most favored position, both as regards productivity 
and accessibility. The phrases “garden spot of the con- 
tinent” and “bread basket and meat-platter of the nation” 
are not mere figures of speech. They have been abund- 
antly verified in supplying the needs of a highly indus- 
trialized nation and in providing the rations for three 
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major wars. In the “heart of the Corn Belt” Iowa has 
occupied the most congenial portion of the realm of King 
Corn, with by far the highest proportion of effective farm 
acreage and a quarter of the total grade A land of the 
nation. As Egypt was called the gift of the Nile, so 
Iowa might be termed the gift of the glaciers in their 
most benevolent mood; and nature does not duplicate 
her masterworks. 


The occupying of such a landfall was facilitated by 
situation between the main waterways of the interior 
basin in the central line of movement across the contin- 
ent. The admission of the trans-Mississippi Hawkeye 
state two years before the Badger from the Old North- 
west is an evidence of the strategy of location, as in the 
contrast with the formative development of Arkansas 
which attained the dignity of statehood a full decade 
before the “first free state” of the great purchase. In 
the successive stages of the development of a national 
system of transportation, flatboat, covered wagon, trans- 
continental railways, highways, and airways, the state’s 
situation has been of continuous and ever-increasing 
significance. In a time of social ferment at home and 
abroad, with such an unparalleled opportunity in availa- 
bility and accessibility as the “new purchases” presented, 
Greeley might well have “meant Iowa.” 


FORMATIVE SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


No less fortunate than the physical setting was the 
social, the times in which the formative developments 
were made, both for what had gone before and for the 
attending conditions. Much had already been ventured 
and achieved in pioneering when the institutions and 
economy of the pioneer state were being formed; older 
frontiers had labored at great cost and sacrifice and the 
younger was able to enter into their labors in experience, 
leadership, and improved facilities for production and 
distribution. To be sure the attainments of the years 
have not been without trials of nature—storms, pests, © 
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plant and animal diseases—and the still more retarding 
and disrupting social maladjustments. 

All the same, the cruder, harsher conditions of pioneer- 
ing had stopped short of the Middle Border and the 
youthful nation, as a whole, had passed through the worst 
of its growing pains. By the time the new commonwealth 
was becoming adjusted to its new dignities and responsi- 
bilities and before she had secured a revised constitution 
and a permanent capitol, the nation, in its political and 
social strivings, had passed from the agitating thirties 
and the aspiring forties to the achieving fifties. Terri- 
torially the nation was realizing her continental manifest 
destiny. The railroad having demonstrated its local util- 
ity was building steadily westward and was being para- 
lleled by the great communication adjunct, the magnetic 
telegraph. The home market was becoming systematized 
and foreign commerce was reaching unprecedented 
heights. The factory system was dominant in manufac- 
turing. Farming was undergoing a “transformation” 
comparable to that in industry. With the economic 
changes went a zeal for social reform and intellectual 
improvement. In all of these strivings for a new economy 
and a new society, the twenty-ninth state shared, as 
she did all too soon in her career in the strain and test 
of sectional conflict. It was an opportune and crucial 
time in which to be born, for an individual and for a 
state. 

This conjunction of available land and of social unrest 
and aspiration brought not only a great rush of settlers 
in the formative decades but a relatively select migration. 
As on all frontiers there were restless and aimless wan- 
_derers, hunters and trappers, speculators and varied 
sorts of adventurers. But the proportion of permanent 
settlers, of home and community builders was unusually 
large, and in origins and economic and social status no 
state has had a more typically’ American population. 
The whole was leavened by alert innovators who brought 
the improved practices of their respective regions to the 
favored environment, as well as moral and intellectual 
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reformers who sought the promotion of institutions, of 
religion, and the means of education. Notable examples 
were pioneer horticulturists from New England and New 
York, stockmen from Ohio and Kentucky, dairymen from 
New York and Pennsylvania, and the bands of religious 
and educational missionaries. 


The resulting economy and society were no less typi- 
cally American, according to the best traditions. The 
Jeffersonian ideal of predominant and diffused independ- 
ent proprietorship found perhaps its fullest realization. 
A liberalized stability—that to impatient radicals might 
seem decadent conservatism—was the logical character- 
istic of such a society. 


To be sure, the favored land and its favored people 
were not free from frontier abuses. There were land 
“ engrossment, speculative manipulation, and corrupt 
political collusion. But such sensational episodes can 
readily be exaggerated; they were not as common or as 
determining as often represented. Large scale cropping 
was not as prevalent or as extreme as on older frontiers; 
and the comparatively few early corporate enterprises 
did not persist. The typical undertakings were family 
farms in size, capital, and operation. There was always 
a recognized practice of community cooperation, but the 
initiative was strictly individual. 


PIONEER METHODS SUPPLANTED 


Such an economy overcame pioneer limitations, sur- 
vived the disorganizing demands of civil strife, and 
endured the hard times of the eighties and nineties bet- 
ter than most production areas. It also made effective 
adjustment to the earlier stages of the new scientific 
and mechanized agriculture as demonstrated by its pro- 
duction capacity in World War I. 


The imperative and stupendous demands upon the 
food producers of that titanic struggle—second only to 
its global successor—brought to a culmination problems 
of the new industrialism and capitalism that had been 
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long cumulating: tenancy, credit, conservation, inflated 
' Jand values, the surplus. In dealing with the resulting 
conditions, both emergency and long-time, new types and 
degrees of voluntary association and of social control 
and direction were entered upon here as in other farming 
belts. 


These new organizations, programs, and controls have 
seemed at times to offer a direct challenge to the old 
basic traditions of mid-America. Indeed not a few de- 
fenders of the old system, considering outward forms 
more than inner spirit and measures of emergency re- 
lief rather than those of permanent improvement, have 
insisted that the landmarks of the fathers were fast 
“vanishing.” 


Assuredly, patterns have been strangely altered and 
concessions made “for the emergency” at least until to 
the casual or biased view it may appear that the break 
with the old days and ways is complete. Any such con- 
clusion, however, is without reasoned justification; it is 
always unsafe to accept temporary surface indications 
as a conclusive evidence of change from long-established 
practices and attitudes, especially when these systems 
and folkways are founded upon basic “natural” condi- 
tions. On the contrary, as recurring protests against too 
marked departures serve notice, traditions and convic- 
tions so established have a stubborn persistence. 


However contrasting in outward form, the spirit of 
“the state of the tall corn” maintains unbroken con- 
tinuity with the past through the vitalizing influences 
that have provided her unique characteristics. So to 
_ appreciate current reactions and to forecast future ten- 
dencies, one must ever bear in mind the enduring natural 
resources of the Prairie Plains at their best, the “age of 
the common man” in which the commonwealth was born, 


and the nuclear population of old-stock middle-class land- 
owners. 


STARS ON THE FLAG 


The United States flag now flies over the key positions 
on all the continents of the world, and many islands, as 
the emblem of independence and the assurance of free- 
dom for all people. The general design of the flag has 
been familiar on all the seas for a century and more 
than a third of another. At the present time it consists 
of thirteen red and white stripes and a blue field dis- 
playing forty-eight white five-pointed stars arranged 
in parallel rows. It has not always been thus. Modifi- 
cations have been made and changes due to national 
expansion. The stripes stand for the thirteen colonies 
that became independent nations and then combined as 
states; the stars designate the number of states in the 
federal union. 


The Iowa star, if the stars may be assigned to states 
in order, is the twenty-ninth in number and near the 
center of the constellation. 

When the land that is now Iowa was nominally trans- 
ferred from the sovereignty of France and Spain to 
that of the United States, the flag that went up at the 
two capitals of Louisiana territory had fifteen stars, 
though there were seventeen states. 


Iowa became a territory on its own in 1838 and the 
flag then had twenty-six stars. Iowa might have added 
the twenty-seventh star but preferred to hold back to 
get her borders straightened out. As it was, under the 
enabling act of March 3, 1845, Florida, the twin of the 
act, set another star, and for No. 28, the Republic of 
Texas joined up to add her lone star as the last for that 
year. 


So Iowa came in as of date December. 28, 1846, and 
on the following Independence day, 1847, the Iowa star 


appeared. 
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Iowa had the honor of being last to add a star to the 
flag for only one year, since on July 4, 1848, the Wis- 
consin star was added. The number remained at thirty 
until the California star was added on July 4, 1851. 


The flag that flew over Independence hall in 1787, 
when the constitution makers were engaged in their 
history-making task, had thirteen stars and thirteen 
stripes and this had been the pattern for ten years. 
It was the original flag adopted by the Continental con- 
gress after the pattern approved by a committee headed 
by George Washington. It was the flag that led the 
American patriots to their final victories. 


As the number of states increased, changes were made 
in the flag, and the one that inspired the ‘Star Spangled 
Banner” in the second war for independence had fifteen 
stars and fifteen stripes. Two states had been added to 
the original group and in 1795 the enlarged flag was 
adopted and this remained the flag for twenty-three 
years. The number of states had increased to twenty 
and the newer ones were clamoring for recognition on 
the flag. On April 4, 1818, Congress directed that there- 
after the flag should have thirteen stripes and as many 
stars as there were states. This has been the rule ever 
since and it has resulted in many changes. 


At the time Iowa organized as a state, the news had 
just been received that an American army carrying a 
flag of twenty-eight stars had just captured Chapultepec 
and American expansion by conquest had taken a long 
stride. Over Fort Sumpter the symbol of American 
_nationality had thirty-three stars when it was fired 
upon; but another was added before the battle of Bull 
Run, and still another on the very day that the siege 
of Vicksburg was raised. Soon after Appomattox an- 
other state was authorized; so that when the Iowa sol- 
diers who had gone forth to fight for a flag of thirty- 
three stars returned they might have carried one of 
thirty-six stars, all of equal brightness. 
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From time to time other stars were added and when 
an American task force went into Manilla bay the flag 
had forty-five stars. Later, on July 4, 1890, there were 
five stars added in a bunch, and in 1912 the last two 
stars were added. The flag of forty-eight stars has now 
been unchanged for thirty-four years. 


The flags carried in the American Revolution during ~ 
its first years were the flags of individual sovereign 
states lacking in uniformity. After the general pattern 
for the stars and stripes had been adopted the stars 
were set in a circle on the blue field. Now they are in 
parallel rows, though there has been no law fixing the 
precise grouping. The following table, showing the dates 
that the states became members of the union, shows also 
the changes in the flag and the procession of the stars 
as they were added to the constellation. 


FLAG OF THE REVOLUTION, 1777-1795 


The American flag of thirteen stars and thirteen 
stripes was the flag of the thirteen united colonies that 
became the first thirteen states of the union on the 
dates of approval of the Constitution as follows: 


iho 3S BYE Fei gig see eB Leet ener chee Pe Ra Bie anges NE Dec. 7, 1787 
Same CTIEY IVAN Aan Soe De ee gece seoecsaee Dec. 12, 1787 
SiN CO Wel eOrseyics. 2 -! Lee es  te eeeeen Dec. 19, 1787 
ALOT To ofa fe Tae ee ee Sear er e HE aes eT, aide eee Jan. 2, 1788 
Bim @ONTMEC TCU Lasoo acoso baiee ed ncaa see Jan. 9, 1788 
GHlassHChUSehtS ie ease eee ge Feb. 6, 1788 
amen IVE CL Ty VARIN) es eee ee Re een coe eee Apr. 28, 1788 
Sipe SOU Glin Oar OLA eee Ane ete ee ae nee deere May 23, 1788 
“SY TINS yy yoo) os 00 8s) Ob hace ener ay here epee eee td June 21, 1788 
Ty Ghd a rs: Reem meNmaneneney ane sene case.) one June 25, 1788 
IONE Wu VAC Kee Ss coe eee sae pases and cnet emer July 26, 1789 
MNO ECM IC AT Ola. eo) coy Meena ete eee eee rece Noy. 21, 1789 
dee bode Ts ands. eee ees eee eres May 29, 1790 


To these were added, while yet the flag was one of 
thirteen and thirteen, the two new states: 
HAM Vermont ise os ee acetate io nero ee Feb. 18, 1791 
FE Sy deg IK OTT EULCK Yo teesernctee eet gia etn ek cons seeaee nae June 1, 1792 


¥ 
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FLAG OF THE SECOND WAR OF INDEPENDENCE, 1795-1818 


On May 1, 1795, congress ordered that the flag should 
thereafter have fifteen stars and fifteen stripes, and this 
continued as five new states were added to the list as 
follows: 


IGE eT ennessee te See ie obs Woeeraet a eee June 1, 1796 
Ge OHIO ms aa he DS ee ee ee Nov. 29, 1802 
PSiig THOMISiAmasae ls ele ee ee eee aleg, Apr. 30, 1812 
TAO REE he(s CEN gh paren rok Re UN mea oe een eM 5 ERA SEY Dec. 11, 1816 
20 Se MISSISSIPD Lice ee crt EAN gut Se sla Na at Dec. 10, 1817 


FLAG OF THE GREATER AMERICA 


New states desired to be represented on the flag and 
the number having increased to twenty, congress directed 
that thereafter the flag should have only thirteen stripes 
and one star for each state, the star to be added on the 
fourth of July following the date of admission. The 
procession of the stars followed: 


State Birth date Star added ° 
2A TinOis eee ey ae Dees 3, 1818s es July 4, 1819 
22-cAlabamal 2s se: Dec. 14, 1819 
peiiMaings ie Mar. 15, 1820 ("> July 4, 4820 
24. Missourt. 2202.02... Auged0) 1821-4 33 July 4, 1822 
25° Arkansasicc...os June 15; 18386u July 4, 1836 
26° -Michigan'........:..4. Pans 26. MSS iee wel, July 4, 18387 
Za Onl Gace sceauoe a Marco 84 baie saaee July 4, 1845 
Sr POX RS Nee eee Deci29 SL S45 eee eet July 4, 1846 
ZO OVA Aree CN ak Decc 28 41846" wate a July 4, 1847 
SOM WASCONSINE Sy ee May. 290 848ee oe July 4, 1848 
31 California...2...:....... Septs:95 1850.2 2a July 4, 1851 
32° Minnesota...22.00.2...-.- May 11,1858... July 4, 1858 
33 Oregon..........2......--. Feb; 14,- 1859... 2 July 4, 1859 
347; Kansase Ae a2 oh Jane 29 1S Gi mew July 4, 1861 
35 West Virginia........ June 19 TS63 ee July 4, 1863 
sO0 Nevada se ee Oct SES 1864s ee July 4, 1865 
37 Nebraska............: eo Mar sal ed 86 fie eee July 4, 1867 
88  Colorado.................. AUG ci, 4,1' 81 GreemeaayeN. July 4, 1877 
389 North Dakota.......... Nov. 2, 1889 
40 South Dakota.......... Nov. 2, ES 
41y: Montana 2e2 . Nov. 8, 1889 
42 Washington............ Nove 24,1889: 3 cen serene ce 
AS.) TANG Se ce renee July 3, 1890 
44 Wyoming........20.... July 10, 1890.0 July 4, 1891 
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Z0."7 tah © wee te te S, Jeane as S96 Sec July 4, 1896 
46 Oklahoma............. Nov, 1651907 ee July 4, 1908 
47 New Mexico.......... Jan. 6, 1912.... 

48 Arizona... Feb. 14, 191g} Sees July 4, 1912 


The customary arrangement of the stars now is in 
six rows of eight stars each. 


These facts have been compiled after consultation 
with the Smithsonian Institution at Washington. 


PIONEERS 
By BADGER CLARK* 


A heen wagon wheel that rots away beside the river, 

A sunken grave that dimples on the bluff above the trail; 
The larks call, the wind sweeps, the prairie grasses quiver, 

And sing a wistful roving song of hoof and wheel and sail. 


Pioneers, pioneers, you trailed it on to glory, 
Across the circling deserts to the mountains blue and ai 
New England was a night camp; old England was a story. 
The new home, the true home, lay out beyond the rim. 


You fretted at the old hearth, the kettle and the cricket, 
The father’s little acres, the wood lot and the pond. 
Ay, better storm and famine and the arrow from the thicket, 
Along the trail to wider lands that glimmered out beyond. 


Pioneers, pioneers, the quicksands where you wallowed, 
The rocky hills and thirsty plains—-they hardly won your heed. 
You snatched the thorny chance, broke the trail that others followed, 
For sheer joy, for dear joy of marching in the lead. 


Your wagon track is laid with steel; your tired dust is sleeping; 
Your spirit stalks the valleys where a restive nation teems; 

Your soul has never left them in their sowing and their reaping, 
The children of the outward trail, their eyes are full of dreams. 


Pioneers, pioneers, your children will not reckon 
The dangers on the dusky ways no man has ever gone. 
They look beyond the sunset where better countries beckon, 
With old faith, with bold faith, to find a wider dawn. 


*Badger Clark is an Iowan, a son of Anna Morris Clark, and born in Albia, 
January 1, 1883, his father being a Methodist minister. That same year the 
family moved to South Dakota, which state has since been his home with the 
exception of four years spent on the Arizona cattle range, two years in Cuba, and 
shorter periods of travel in California and Florida. Besides poems, he writes short 
stories. A volume of these has been published. 


IOWA WAS PROSPEROUS IN 1869 
Keesville, New York, Nov. 18, 1931. 

To THE ANNALS Editor 

My Dear Sir: 


With this I am enclosing a copy of a letter which I 
came across in a rare number of a local newspaper of 
the long ago, the Essex County Republican, Keesville, 
N. Y., September 23, 1869. It may have a little historical 
value. I am sending it on for your files. 


Yours cordially, 
S. G. AYERS 


Librarian Emeritus of Garrett Biblical Institute. 


Iowa Falls, Iowa, Sept. 15, 1869. 
Mr. Editor: 


In spite of unfavorable weather, and frequent rains, grain of 
all kinds will give more than a middling yield. Wheat as far as 
threshed shows an average of between 20 and 30 bushels to the 
acre, while some new lands will yield over 30. Oats never were 
better. Hops are yielding enormously. Some of the farmers are 
selling their wheat for 90 and 93 cents per bushel; others confident 
of a higher price, refuse to sell.at that. Land is “quiet but firm, 
with an upward tendency,” mostly in the hands of actual settlers. 


The Iowa Falls and Sioux City R.R. is now operated as far as 
Fort Dodge, by the Illinois Central R.R. Co., and the remainder 
will be taken possession of as soon as twenty miles on either end 
of the road is finished. The work is being pushed vigorously for- 
ward, both west from Fort Dodge and east from Sioux City. 


It is hoped that before another spring opens the Mississippi 
and Missouri rivers will have another band of connection. Some 
tremble for fear the numerous railroads that are making a spider’s 
net of our Prairie State, will demolish our wood belts, and leave 
the inhabitants “out in the cold.” But let the eye wander over 
the inhabited part of the state, wherever a house is to be seen 
a thrifty young grove adjoining will also be seen, or perhaps 
surrounding the house for a protection in winter. 


New coal beds are constantly being discovered and worked all 
over our state. At present mining is done from the slopes along 
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the valleys of the numerous rivers, but when the demand renders 
it necessary the coal may be reached by sinking shafts away from 
the rivers. About us on every side is a country as rich as the 
sun ever shone on. Whoever would be with us, and have a home 
in a state so flourishing and so sure to be great, can come as soon 
as they wish, and Iowa will stretch out her hands in gladness to 
receive you. 
M. E. Brown. 


DISCREDITED LAND TITLES 


We hear that sundry land-speculators are perambulat- 
ing the country, selling land situated in “Carver’s Grant,” 
in the North-west region of the United States & extend- 
ing particularly into the Territory of Wisconsin. This 
said Grant is pretended to have been made to Carver in 
1767 by two Indian Chiefs, (who probably had no right 
to dispose of it,) in direct contravention of the laws of 
the civilized nations, and a then recent Proclamation of 
the British King. Of course, the title is good for noth- 
ing, and has been expressingly discredited by both Eng- 
land and the United States; and every body who buy un- 
der it will be swindled—unless they pay in Wildcat.— 
New Yorker, May 5, 1838. 


CONSOLATION APPOINTMENT 


Under a Washington date line of April 24, 1841, the 
Iowa City Standard quotes: Gen. James Wilson, of New 
Hampshire, was this morning appointed surveyor general 
of Iowa and Wisconsin. It was at one time expected 
that he would be appointed governor of Iowa. The gen- 
eral is one of the most distinguished public speakers of 
the day, stands high in the confidence and good will of 
the new Administration, has a high reputation in his own 
state, and will be a great acquisition to these flourishing 


territories. 


THE STING OF ENVY 


One of the Iowa Civil war ‘‘greats’”—and there were 
many—was Major Gen. Samuel Ryan Curtis, of Keo- 
- kuk, who served his state and country as soldier, con- 
gressman and in other high stations. Several years ago 
THE ANNALS was enabled to present from the Manu- 
script Division of the Iowa State Department of History 
& Archives a number of letters written by him during 
the Civil war period and before, which revealed the 
trend and character of political controversy and civil 
movements and proceedings in which he had an im- 
portant, influential and praiseworthy part. 


Following are the extracts from two other letters 
written by him. The first is an outburst to a friend, 
Gen. W. K. Strong, dated Keokuk, August 13, 1863, in 
which he lashes out at envious and snarling critics and 
detractors who had been particularly venomous. The 
quotations afford glimpses into the very soul of a har- 
rassed and disillusioned man. He said in part: 


. ..I think I shall survive these things. I have long since 
perceived that the higher a man rises in the affairs of this world, 
the nearer he gets to Hell on Earth. The matter is supposed to 
change in the next world, when envy, hatred and malice get 
their deserts below. The union of sapheads, blockheads and 
copperheads that spend their efforts against me, seem to writhe 
in agony because they cannot draw me into a public contest that 
would give some point to their argument. 


The next is a paragraph from another letter to the 
same good friend on the death of his own son in battle, 
dated also at Keokuk, October 31, 1863: 


. . . I feel that there is nothing in this world worth the toil, care 
and fighting which we have to pass through; still I will go on, 
trying to do my duty, hoping ultimately to reach a place “where 
the wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at rest” .... 


The above and many others were not included among 
those published in recent issues of THE ANNALS. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


STATEHOOD FINALLY ATTAINED 


Complete attainment of the hopes and desires of those 
in Iowa who had sought and planned the admission of 
the state into the Union was. realized through the un- 
folding of events transpiring in 1846. It was to be a 
significant year. 

With patience somewhat strained through the rebuffs 
and disappointments previously experienced, the advent 
of the year pointed toward more favorable results. The 
horoscope held augury of more propitious conditions for 
concerted action in the territory and at Washington. 
Throughout the entire year there occurred events of 
importance each justifying commemoration in lIowa’s 
centennial observance. 

It was the Eighth Legislative Assembly of the Terri- 
tory of Iowa that met at Iowa City on the first Monday 
of December, 1945, and its members keenly felt the 
pressure of public demand for further action after the 
rejection by the voters of the constitution of 1844. 
President Polk had advanced James Clarke to the gover- 
norship. Having assisted in framing the rejected con- 
stitution, he regretted the failure of ratification, but 
still favored early state organization. Making no definite 
recommendations, however, he said in his message that 
he would co-operate in support of any measure adopted 
that would assist in an early admission of Iowa into the 
Union. 

Thereupon, the legislative assembly passed a bill auth- 
orizing the election of delegates to another constitutional 
convention. This was approved by Governor Clarke on 
January 17, 1846, and provided for election by the people 
at the township elections on April 6 of thirty-two dele- 
gates. At this election twenty-two Democrats and ten 
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Whigs were elected, and pursuant to the act met at 
Iowa City on Monday, May 4, to form another constitu-. 
tion for the state of Iowa, to be submitted to the people, 
-and if ratified then to be considered by the congress of 
the United States. 

Sentiment had crystallized in the state more favorable 
to bringing the matter of permanent state organization 
to speedy and successful conclusion. The record of the 
convention is not voluminous, but evidently agreement 
was had to enact a formal document that would not 
invite the criticisms and opposition that deluged and 
defeated the constitution of 1844. Their work accom- 
plished, the convention adjourned May 19, with the 
state boundaries as now constituted, including the 43’- 
80” north line. This was to be voted on August 3 by the 
voters of Iowa. 

Augustus C. Dodge, delegate from Iowa territory, 
and Stephen A. Douglas, senator from Illinois, were 
still co-operating to complete the job of getting Iowa 
admitted as a state in 1846. Mr. Dodge had presented 
to congress the constitution of 1844, with the boundar- 
ies earlier proposed by Governor Lucas. Congress had 
authorized the admission of Florida and Iowa in 1845. 
Iowa refused to accept the state with the so-called 
Nicollet boundaries, or smaller state. Mr. Dodge had 
urged acceptance of the Nicollet boundaries, but was re- 
elected a delegate on the promise he would work for 
the Lucas boundaries. In December, 1845, Mr. Dodge 
had introduced a bill to admit Iowa with the Lucas 
boundaries. 

Then on March 27, 1846, Senator Douglas introduced 
in the senate a bill to admit Iowa with a compromise 
boundary, fixing the northern line 43’ 30”, but not wholly 
definite as to the entire boundary. The bill introduced 
by Mr. Dodge in December, together with the Douglas 
substitute of March, were being considered by the Com- 
mittee on Territories in an effort to effect the desired 
compromise which Senator Douglas was willing to 
adopt. Mr. Dodge had insisted on the Lucas boundaries. 
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even though he previously had urged Iowa to accept the 
Nicollet boundaries. 

While the Iowa constitutional convention was in ses- 
sion in May, Mr. Dodge received a letter stating posi- 
tively that Iowa would insist upon the Lucas boundary; 
and, he received a memorial from that convention in- 
structing him to insist upon the larger state. But he 
also received, at a little later date, information that 
Iowa would accept the compromise boundary. In June 
the Iowa bill came up for debate in the house at Wash- 
ington. Mr. Dodge read the letters he had received. 
On June 8 the bill for amendment of the boundaries 
was reported by the Committee of the Whole to the 
house and on June 9, passed the house. It was immedi- 
ately messaged to the senate, but not passed by that 
body until August 1. 

In the meantime spirited opposition to the new con- 
stitution had developed in its submission to Iowa voters 
for their approval. The Whigs were active in the oppo- 
sition, and Governor Clarke, though a Democrat, joined 
in this opposition which the constitutional convention 
had hoped to avoid. The omission of many controversial 
matters irked him; and, especially, the prohibiting of 
organization of banks provoked his wrath. Also, he 
opposed what he termed the “experiment” of an elective 
judicial system; and expressed fears that the larger 
state would result in the removal of the state capital 
from Iowa City to a more central location. But on 
August 3, 1846, the vote was 9,492 for adoption of the 
constitution, and 9,036 against, giving a majority of 
456 for adoption. President Polk signed the bill for 
amending the act of 1845 and authorizing the new 
boundary Aug. 4, 1846, a day after the territory had 
voted favorable to the new constitution. However, the 
president could not know then what the vote had been, 
as at that time communication with distant points was 
slow and often delayed. 

In conformity with the direction of the territorial 
statute of January 17, 1846, Governor Clarke on Sep- 
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tember 9 issued a proclamation announcing the ratifica- 
tion and adoption of the state constitution and desig- 
nated October 26, 1846, as the day for holding the first 
general election for state officers and members of a 
general assembly. At this election Ansel Briggs, the 
Democratic candidate, was elected governor over Thomas 
McKnight, a Whig, by a majority of 161 votes. 


Pursuant to the provisions of the new constitution on 
November 5 Governor Clarke issued a proclamation 
fixing November 30, 1846, as the date for the first 
meeting of the general assembly. On December 2 Gov- 
ernor Clarke transmitted his last message to the legis- 
lature, and on December 3 the inauguration of Governor 
Ansel Briggs took place in Iowa City, weeks before the 
state was admitted to the Union. 


On December 15 Mr. Dodge presented the new state 
constitution to congress, and a bill was introduced to 
authorize admission of Iowa with the new constitution. 
It was this bill that President Polk signed December 28, 
1846. It required one further act, and that by the legis- 
lature of Iowa accepting all the conditions fixed by act 
of congress, and this was not accomplished until Janu- 
ary 15, 1849, and approved on January 17 that year. 


CENTENNIAL CHRONOLOGY 


The earlier dates in 1846 have equal importance with 
that of the president signing the final act of admission 
to statehood. The anniversary dates for the Iowa cen- 
tennial year of statehood. might well be designated as 
_ follows: 

January 17—First step toward a new constitution. 
April 6—Election delegates for second constitutional convention. 
May 19—Iowa constitution day, adoption of constitution of 1846. 


June 9—In congress the house passes the bill for new Iowa 
boundaries. 


August 1—The bill also passed in the U. S. senate. 
August 8—lowa voters approve new constitution. 


August 4—President Polk signs bill approving the present Iowa 
boundaries. 
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September 9—Governor Clarke proclaims statehood attained for 
Towa. 


October 26—First election for Iowa state offices. 
December 3—Inauguration of a state government. 


December 28—Final act of admission of Iowa as a state, hy 
President Polk’s approval. 


NAMING OF WISCONSIN AND IOWA 


Only a few months prior to his death in Dubuque on 
July 22, 1896, former United States Senator George W. 
Jones dictated what may have been one of his last letters. 
It was addressed to his old personal friend, Curator 
Charles Aldrich of the Iowa Historical Department, and 
was in response to an inquiry from Mr. Aldrich re- 
garding the naming of the Wisconsin and Iowa terri- 
tories. 


Senator Jones was born at Vincennes, Indiana, April 
12, 1804. He was a drummer boy in the war of 1812, 
and won distinction in the Black Hawk war in Illinois 
and Wisconsin. He was the last delegate in congress 
from Michigan territory, the first delegate from Wis- 
consin territory and one of the first United States Sena- 
tors from the state of Iowa in 1848, to which position 
he was re-elected. 

No other man from Iowa enjoyed a more distinguished 
and colorful public career. At the time of his death his 
friend, Major C. D. Ham, wrote and there was published 
in the Dubuque Herald a detailed account of his useful 
public service, which was reprinted in THE ANNALS, 
Vol. II, No. 7, pp. 563-5. 

Following is the letter of Senator Jones to Mr. Aldrich, 
which has never heretofore been published: 

Dubuque, Iowa, April 8th, 1896. 


Hon. Cha’s Aldrich, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


My dear Friend: 
Your kind note of the 7th ins’t has just been received & I 
immediately reply to it, to say that I gave the name to the Terri- 
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tory of Wisconsin, because Pierre Marquette, the Catholic priest 
gave that euphoneous name to the largest river in its border. 


For a like reason I gave the name of Iowa to the territory on 
-the 4th of July 1838, when I had that territory created by con- 
gress, as her delegate. 


‘As I understand, when the old blind chief of the Sax & Fox 
nation led his followers across the Mississippi river, he asked his 
braves, “what is to be seen here in the Mississippi and Iowa 
valleys?” They answered: “the land is filled with potatoes, straw- 
berries, immense trees of hickory, walnuts, cherries, grape vines 
and other valuable esculents.” He replied: “This is Iowa, the 
land where we will pitch our wigwams. We will travel no further 
towards the setting sun, but make this our last home for all 
time to come; for you tell me the land is also covered with herds 
of roving buffalo, deer, elk, antelope, and the rivers & lakes are 
filled with fish, beavrs, otters & various other animals on which 
we can live.” 


My eyesight is so impaired as not to enable me to see to read 
or write, although I may be enabled to so sign my name as that 
you may read it, although I cannot. I remain, your old friend. 


Very sincerely 
Geo. W. Jones 


My son acts as my amanuensis and it is embarrassing to me 
to have to dictate it to him. 


AN IOWA PROPHET 


Emlin McClain, chief justice of the Iowa supreme 
court and long-time chancellor of the law department 
of the State University of Iowa, in a historic address on 
“The Introduction of the Common Law into Iowa,” de- 
livered April 5, 1892, suggested that “the civilization of 
the future will not be with those peoples where it has 
now reached the highest point,” and added: 


“Indeed, I think it takes no strongly prophetic eye to 
see the prospect, at least, that in the future some Slavic 
or other race, now deemed little better than barbaric, 
will have outstripped not only the Latin, but the Teuton 
as well, in the struggle for ultimate supremacy. The 


race of the finest nerve is not likely to be that of the 
longest endurance.” 


SSE AO 


x 


NOTABLE DEATHS 


Harry Lioyp HOPKINS, public official, administrator and wel- 
fare worker, died in New York, N. Y., January 29, 1946; born 
at Sioux City, Iowa, August 17, 1890; one of five children of 
David A. Hopkins, a harness maker, who had gone west from 
Maine, the mother of Canadian birth; at eleven years of age 
removed with parents to Grinnell, Iowa; educated in Grinnell 
schools and was graduated from Grinnell college in 1915, receiving 


~a bachelor of arts degree; played semi-professional base ball for 


a time; began life as supervisor of the Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor and continued as a social worker in 
various capacities in New York City; served as executive secre- 
tary of the Board of Child Welfare from 1918 to 1922; division 
manager of the American Red Cross at New Orleans from 1922 
to 1924; later director of the New York Tuberculosis and Health 
association, and in 1931 executive director of the New York State 
Temporary Relief Administration under Gov. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, who again called upon him in 1933 to serve at Washington 
as federal administrator of emergency relief; two years later the 
president placed him in charge of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion, where he continued until he became secretary of commerce 
in President Roosevelt’s cabinet, resigning in 1940 to lead the 
president’s third term campaign; in 1941 was named head of the 
president’s lend-lease war program; used by the president in 
many official relations both in this country and abroad and for 
three years resided in the White House with President Roosevelt 
as a close associate and advisor, accompanying the president 
upon the various trips abroad in meetings with Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill of Great Britain and Marshal Joseph Stalin 
of Russia, and after the president’s death served for a time in the 
same capacity for President Harry S. Truman, making a final 
trip to Moscow to interview Mr. Stalin for the new administration; 
at one time purchased a farm home near Grinnell and claimed 
residence in Iowa, sending his little daughter, Diana, for schooling 
there, his purposes being shrouded in some degree of mystery, but 
presumed to be in connection with some political plans which were 
never realized by reason of his physical incapacity at times of 
prolonged illness. 

Mr. Hopkins was married three times, the first to Ethel Gross 
which ended in divorce, a son by this marriage, Marine Pfc. 
Stephen Hopkins, killed in the Marshall Islands in 1944, and 
three other children; the second Mrs. Hopkins died in 1937 leaving 
one child, Diana; and five years later the third marriage with 
Mrs. Louise Gill Macy, a New York fashion designer, took place 
at the White House. Both presidents for whom he performed 
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signal duties proclaimed his fine abilities, his high patriotism, 
and his valuable services rendered for his country, although during 
their performance there was continued controversy and challenge 

of the methods used by him in the exploitation of authority and 
generosity with the nation’s resources. Since retiring from official 
duties in Washington July 3, 1945, he became the impartial chair- 
man of New York City’s cloak and suit industry, succeeding former 
mayor James J. Walker in the post, but entered Memorial hos- 
pital in New York last November for further treatment, this 
developing into his last illness. 


WILLIAM JEPSON, physician and surgeon, died at Sioux City, 
Iowa, November 31, 1945; born at Aarhus, Denmark, June 29, 
1863, the eldest of three brothers living; at the age of seven 
came to America with his parents, Neils and Wilhelmina (Jansen) 
Jepson, the fother a millwright in his native country who came 
to this country originally in the fifties, but returned to his native 
country, bringing his family the second time, locating at Sey- 
mour, Wayne county, Iowa, engaging in banking and later farm- 
ing, his death occurring October 3, 1873. 


At the age of seventeen, William Jepson began the study of 
medicine with Dr. Earnest of Seymour and two years later en- 
tered the mdical department of the University of Iowa at lowa 
City, continuing three years, the summer months being spent in 
study with Dr. Middleton at Davenport, Iowa; the second year 
at the university appointed assistant to the professor of physiology, 
and the third year assistant demonstrator of anatomy; graduated 
in March, 1886, and located at Oakland, Nebraska, removing 
within the year to Sioux City, Iowa, where he has since resided; 
went to Philadelphia, Penn., in September 1890, remaining in 
hospital work there until April, 1891; receiving the degree of 
doctor of medicine from Jefferson Medical college, and a month 
later the same degree from the University of Pennsylvania; from 
1902 to 1913, was professor of surgery at the University of 
Iowa, and from 1891 to 1901 served as professor of surgery of 
the Sioux City College of Medicine; was president of the Iowa 
State Medical society, the Sioux Valley Medical society, the Iowa 
State Board of Medical Examiners and the American Inter- 
professional institute; was a fellow of the American College of 
Surgeons and of the International College of Surgeons; served 
as surgeon of the Second Iowa regiment on the Mexican border 
in 1916 and 1917; enlisted in May, 1918, in World War I and 
became chief surgeon at Camp Bowie, Texas, base hospital; 
married to Beatrice Baker at LeMars, Iowa, December 21, 1886; 
survivors include two sons, Dr. Roscoe Jepson in charge of a 
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navy hospitai at Coronado, California, Weir, who is president 
of the First National Bank at Bethlehem, Penn., and two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Thomas Briggs, of Minneapolis, Minn., and Beatrice, 
of San Francisco, California. 


HANNA ASTRUP LARSEN, author, translator and editor, died 
December 3, 1945, at her home, Crestwood Place, Knollwood Park, 
Elmsford, New York; born in Decorah, Iowa, September 1, 1878, 
of Norwegian descent, daughter of the late Rev. Peter Laurentius 
Larsen, pioneer president of Luther college, Decorah, and the late 
Mrs. Ingeborg Astrup Larsen; educated under private tutorship; 
from 1901 to 1904 assistant editor of Amerika, at Madison, Wis- 
consin, and in 1904-05 special writer for San Francisco Call and 
San Francisco Chronicle, and from 1908 to 1912 contributed articles 
to newspapers and magazines in New York; literary editor of 
American-Scandinavian Review, New York City, 1918-21, and edi- 
tor since 1921; also since 1921 has been literary secretary of the 
American Scandinavian Foundation, and thus editor of about 
seventy books published by it. She also translated a number of 
books and short stories from the Danish language republished in 
this country. 

The Swedish Vasa Medal was awarded to Miss Larsen in 1931 
in recognition of her literary work, the Norwegian Distinguished 
. Service Medal in 1933 and the Royal Danish Medal of Merit in 
1937. She is survived by three brothers, the Right Rev. N. Astrup 
Larsen of Decorah, president of the Iowa district, Norwegian 
Lutheran church; Prof. J. A. O. Larsen of the University of 
Chicago, and Prof. Henning Larsen of the University of Illinois, 
and two sisters, the Misses Karen and Ingeborg Larsen, both of 
Northfield, Minnesota. 


ARTHUR DAVISON FICKE, poet, author, traveler, died November 
30, 1945, at Hudson, New York; born November 10, 1883, at 
Davenport, Iowa; son of Charles August and Frances Davison 
Ficke; graduated from Harvard in 1904; taught English and 
studied law at the University of Iowa through 1907; married 
Evelyn Bethune Blunt, of Springfield, Mass., October 1, 1907, 
mother of their son, Stanhope Blunt Ficke; married again to 
Gladys Brown, of New York, December 8, 19238; practiced law 
with his father ten years in Davenport, during which time he 
wrote numerous books of poetry; served in World War I and 
attained rank of lieutenant colonel in the ordnance department, 
U. S. army; subsequently devoted practically all of his time to 
writing and traveling; became an authority on Japanese prints; 
resided at Hardback, Hillsdale, New York, and is survived by his 
widow, son and two sisters. 
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JouN WALTER CAREY, newspaper editor, died at Sioux City, lowa, 
December 25, 1945; born at Galena, Illinois, February 22, 1877, 
son of Edward and Julia A. Mahoney Carey; married Geraldine 
Burns, Chicago, Illinois, June 22, 1909; spent his entire life in 
‘newspaper work in northwestern Iowa, the greater portion at 
Sioux City; as newspaper man served in 1896-1902 as reporter on 
the Stoux City Journal, 1902-09 city editor; 1909-1913 a partner 
with Frank R. Wilson as managing editor of the Sioux City Daily 
News; 1914-16 editorial writer Sioux City Journal; 1916-26 owner 
and publisher Rock Rapids (Iowa) Review; 1927-32 columnist The 
Rear Seat, Sioux City Journal; from 1932 to his demise was man- 
aging editor of the Sioux City Journal and continued his Rear 
Seat column signed “J. W. C.” widely read and quoted; 1912-14 
conducted daily syndicate Hoo’s Hoo Today for Associated News- 
papers of New York City; contributed verse to Colliers, Judge and 
other magazines; in 1932 the Ninth district member of commission 
which formulated plan of state liquor stores for Iowa; served as 
president of the Inland Press association in 1928; a member of 
the Iowa Centennial committee appointed by Governor Geo. Wilson 
to consider preliminary plans for proper celebration of admission 
to statehood in 1846; a member of the Sioux City boating club, 
the Knights of Columbus and the Catholic church. Next to Geo. D. 
Perkins, the long-time editor of the Sioux City Journal, and A. F. 
Allen, the present publisher, John Carey endeared himself to its 
readers in Iowa and the northwest as had no other man in news- 
paper activities. 


CHARLES THEODORE ROGERS, lawyer and legislator, died at 
Azonza, California, January 18, 1946, while visiting a sister, 
Bessie Rogers of Monrovia, and a brother, Harry Rogers, of 
Azonza; born in Wheatland, in Clinton county, Iowa, December 
21, 1863; moved with parents to Grundy county in 1879, and 
resided on a farm south of Grundy Center until 1893; attended 
Coe college at Cedar Rapids and studied law in the office of 
Daniel Kerr of Grundy Center and Iowa College of Law in Des 
Moines; admitted to the bar in 1897, and has since practiced law 
and operated an abstract office in Grundy Center; active in politics 
as a Republican serving as a member of the county and state 
committees; also served as senator from his district in the Forty- 
third General Assembly; was a charter member and first president 
of the Grundy Center Rotary club; was past grand chancellor of 
the Knights of Pythias of Iowa, a member of other fraternal 
orders and of the Presbyterian church; married Gertrude Moffett 
June 12, 1889, who died in 1940; also preceded in death by one 
son, Laurence Ervein, accidentally killed by a live wire in his 
seventeenth year; is survived by one son, Robert Moffett Rogers, 
an insurance executive in Kansas City, Missouri. 
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ANTHONY TEPASKE, lawyer, educator and legislator, died at his 
home in Sioux Center, Iowa, February 11, 1946; born in a log 
cabin in Minnesota in October, 1868, of Dutch parentage; reared 
on a farm, and lived in Sioux county since 1874; graduated from 
both Grinnell college and Harvard university, receiving an A. B. 
degree; taught in rural school and four years later taught English 
and Greek in an academy; passed the Iowa state bay examination 
in 1897; engaged in the general law practice thirty-four years; 
served as county attorney of Sioux county twelve years; mayor 
of Sioux Center ten years, member of Sioux Center school board 
three years, vice president of First National bank, Sioux Center, 
twenty years; trustee N. W. Junior College and Academy twenty 
years, a Sunday schoo] teacher thirty-seven years; a member. 
of the Dutch reformed church and a Republican; ‘married Agnes 
Dykstra in 1903, who passed away in 1909, leaving three chil- 
dren, Amy, Maurice and Adelphus; served as a member of the 
Iowa house of representatives in the Forty-fourth, Fiftieth and 
Fifty-first General Assemblies. 


JOHN K. Hate, farmer and legislator, died at Anamosa, Iowa, 
January 31, 1946; born in Guilford, Conn., August 27, 1858; came 
with his parents to Anamosa as a youth where he has since resided; 
received his education in the rural schools; was married in 1882 
and has had two daughters; engaged in farming for many years; 
moved into Anamosa and engaged in buying grain and in the 
grocery and meat business; served as township trustee and county 
supervisor, and later in the Iowa House of Representatives from 
Jones county in the Thirty-sixth general assembly, and as senator 
from 1917 to 1924 from the Jones-Cedar county district; a Re- 
publican and a member of the Congregational church; the wife 
and daughter, Myrta, surviving. 


ERNEsT O. ELLSworTH, legislator and business man, died at 
Iowa Falls, Iowa, December 26, 1945; born November 29, 1873, 
in the community of his residence, where he resided his entire 
life; son of Eugene and Harriet Northrup Ellsworth; owner and 
manager of the local theater from its opening in December, 1899, 
until April, 1944; identified with the construction of the railroad 
from Iowa Falls to Des Moines; assisted in preliminary training 
of all men called into military service from Hardin county in 
World War I; a member of the Iowa house of representatives from 
1929 to 1936; conducted a farm loan and real estate business 
established by his father, and was unmarried; a Republican and 
a member of Masonic bodies. 
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Amos E1zA GRIFFITH, minister and district superintendent in 
the Des Moines conference of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
died January 23, 1946, at the home of his son, Arthur E. Griffith, 
Cleveland, Ohio; born in Story county, Iowa, July 17, 1856; 
graduated from Iowa State college at Ames in 1878, and ordained 
as a minister at Winterset, Iowa, September 15, 1882; took his 
master of science degree at Simpson college, Indianola, Iowa, in 
1885, and studied later at Garrett Bible Institute at Evanston, 
Illinois; served as pastor of Wesley Methodist church in Des 
Moines, secretary of Iowa Methodist hospital and superintendent 
of the Iowa National Bible Training school, Des Moines; long 
years were spent as a minister and district superintendent, as 
well as a leader in Iowa Methodism. Dr. Griffith was a Scottish 
Rite and Thirty-second degree Mason and a member of the First 
Methodist church, Des Moines. Surviving are two daughters, Mrs. 
Paul Millhone, Clarinda, and Mrs. Grace Throckmorton, Oskaloosa; 
three sons, Foss H. Griffith, Des Moines; Dudley D. Griffith, 
Seattle, Wash.; and Arthur E. Griffith, Cleveland; and ten grand- 
children. 


SAMUEL B. CroucH, farmer and legislator, died at Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, November 27, 1945; born in Grundy county, Iowa, 
October 14, 1883, a son of W. B. Crouch, who later resided at 
Storm Lake, Iowa, where he resided twenty-six years, removing 
to Hardin township, Greene county, Iowa, where he engaged in 
farm and afterwards in the oil business at Jefferson, lowa; mar- 
ried Catharine Mae Hamilton; served as representative in 1933 
in the Iowa House of Representatives, and afterwards removed 
to Storm Lake; a member of the Presbyterian church and the 
Masonic order, and is survived by the wife and one daughter, 
Catharine Ann. 


KRISTIAN PRESTGAARD, editor and author, died at Decorah, Iowa, 
January 25, 1946; born in Norway in 1867 and came to this 
country as a special correspondent for Norwegian newspapers 
covering the Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893; became 
an internationally known author, editor and gladiolus hybridizer; 
~came to Decorah, Iowa, in 1897 and started work upon the Posten, 
the Norwegian language newspaper, becoming its editor-in-chief 
in 1928, which position he has held until his death; knighted in 
1926 by King Haakon and became commander of the Order of 
St. Olof in 1940; survived by his daughters, Mrs. Everett Mc- 
Manus, of Chicago, and Gunvar Prestgaard of Decorah. 
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Fowler, (U. S. Sen.) Joseph 

Smith, 21 
Fox, Ben, 266 
Franklin, (Dr.) Benjamin, 10 
Freeman, Iowa 

Abandoned town, 159 
_Freeman, S. J. 

Town named after, 159 
Freeman-Journal, 252 
Freeman-Tribune, 252 
Freeman’s History of Plymouth 

County, 128 
Free Presbyterians, 100 
Fremont Collegiate Institute, 137 
Fuller, Elizabeth, 82 
Fuller, Frank F., 82 
Fuller, (Judge) Homer A. 
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Gardner, (Repr.) Joe F., 68 
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Garner, (the Rev.), 123 4 
Garner M. E. church, 122 
Garrett Bible Inst., 330 
Garrison, Wm. Lloyd, 10 
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Mem. Iowa Soldiers’ & Sailors’ 
Mon. Com., 156 
Gear, (Miss) ‘Angelica, 27 
Gear, (Gov.-Sen.) John H., 27 
Portrait of, 2438 
Gear, (Mrs.) John H. 
Portrait of, 243 
Gearhart, Stephen, 38 
Gemmill, (Dr.) John, 168 
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Obituary of, 168 
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First, 304 
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Fiftieth, 63, 66, 68 
Fifty-first, 67, 81 
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each district, 175 
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175 
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General Conference, 1338, 138, 
140, 149 
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Date of appr. of Const., 313 
Giants of the Earth, 101 
By Rolvaag 
Gibbs, (Capt.) Caleb, 77 
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Obituary of, 169 
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Glanville, W. W., 135, 136 
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Glass, Remley J., 67 
A County Seat Lost and Dis- 
covered, 158-161 
The Law Came to Fayette Co., 
171-199 
Glendenning, (Dr.) E., 230 
Glenwood Inst., 138 
Glover, Robt., 125 
Gcheen, (Judge) Thos. H., 
Sketch of, 183 
Term of, 198 
Goldfield M. E. church, 123 
Golliday, B. C., 136 
Golliday, (the Rev.) Uri P., 45, 
48, 53, 56, 58, 185, 136 
Goode, (the Rev.) Wm. H., 48, 54 
Goodfellow, (the Rev.) T. M., 
53; 55 
Goolman, (the Rev.) J. F., 54, 
6 
Gopher Station, Iowa 
Abondoned town, 248 
Going West Across Iowa, 43 
G.A.R., Iowa Dept. 
7ist Annual Encamp., 151 
Granger, (Judge) Chas. T., 179, 
84 
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Sketch of, 180 
Term of, 198 
Granger, (Lieut.) R. S., 95 
Grant, (Judge) James, 34, 192 
Anecdote on, 191 
Sketch of, 177 
Term of, 198 
Grant, (Pres.) U. S., 25, 77, 78, 
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Gray, (the Rev.) David F., 122 

Greeley, Horace, 31 

Greene, (Mrs.) Kitty, 251 

Griffith, (the Rev.) Amos Eiza, 
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Obituary of, 330 
Griffith, Arthur E., 330 
, Dudley D., 330 
, Foss H., 330 
Griffith, (the Rev.) Geo. E., 140, 


Grimes, (Gov.) James Wilson, 17, 
20, FAC 25, 96, 179 
Sketch of, 236 
Grinnell, (Mrs.) J. B., 110 
Grinnell, (Sen.) Josiah B., 103, 
108, 111, 112 
Grinnell College, 97, 325, 329 
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Gurney, Wm. . 296 
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Hail and Farewell, Iowa Conf. 
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Haines, (Mrs.) Joanna Harris, 
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Haines, Robert M., 118 
Haines, (the Rey.) Sanford S., 

50, 53, 119, 135, 149 
Hale, (Sen.) John K. 

Obituary of, 329 
Hale, Myrta, 329 
Half-Breed Tract, 99, 208 
Hall, Augustus, 43 
Hall, James, 39 
Hall and Mills, 40 
Halsey, (Admiral), 

With Battleship Iowa, 238 
Ham, (Maj.) C. D., 323 
Hamilton, (Secy.-Treas.) Alex- 

ander, 25 
Hamilton, Catharine Mae, 330 
Hamilton, (Dr.) Chas., 270 
Hamilton, Henry M., 109 
Hamilton, (the Rev.) W. E., 128, 

127, 148 
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Hampton church, 123 
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Pres. Roosevelt embarks at, 238 
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Tribute to, 197 
Hankins, 122 
Hanlin, Rachel, 103 
Hardback, Hillsdale, N. Y., 327 
“Hardscrabble Circuit,” 146 
Harlan, (U. S. Sen.) James, 31, 

33, 3D 

Mem. Iowa Soldiers’ & Sailors’ 

Mon. Com., 156 
Harper’s Ferry, 299 
Harris, Edna E., 81 
Harris, (Dr.) Ephraim, 97, 103, 

114, 116 
Harris, James, 97, 103, 116 
Harris, Jenny, 98, 103 
Harris, McKee, 98, 116 
Harris, Samuel, 116 
Harris, Susan, 98, 103 
Harris, Wm. J., 98, 99, 103, 116 
Harrison, (Pres.) Benjamin, 32 
Harrison, (Mrs. Russell) Mary 
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Saunders, 32 © 
Harrison, Russell B., 32 
Harrison, (Gen.-Pres.) Wm. 
Henry, 8, 9, 96, 210 
Harrison’s Kindergarten college, 
288 
Hart, Wm. H., 125 
History of Sac County 
Harvard Univ., 327, 329 
Harvey, (the Rev.) R. E. 
Imperial Expansion of M. E. 
Church, 119-150 
War Years Des Moines M. E. 
Conference, 44-61 
Haskins, Benoni, 122 
Hastings, (Sup. Jus.) S. C., 19, 
84 
Hatch, (Judge) Leander O., 180 
Sketch of, 179 
Term of, 198 
Hatter, Elizabeth, 259 
Hawkeye, (Chief), 23 
Hawkins, (Judge) H. N. 
Term of, 199 
Hawks, R. S., 135, 136 
Heacock, (Prof.) H. B., 48, 135 
Healy, E. P., 250 
Heaton, Edward B., 140 
Hedges, (the Rev.) G. M., 127 
Hedin, (Repr.) Philip T., 68 
Heffleman, H., 
Heffner, (Repr.) John S., 68 
Hempel, Chas. F., 255 
. Hempel, Dorothy Newman, 255 
Hempel, (Repr.) John Grenville 
Obituary of, 255 
Hempstead, Chas. T., 17 
Hempstead, (Gov.) Stephen, 17, 
22, 24, 209, 212 
Henderson, Gertrude, 67 
Henderson, (U. S. Sen.) John 
Brooks, 21 
Henderson, Stephen H. 
Apptd. Comm. to name and lo- 
cate county seat, 158 
Se ace Walter Brookfield, 


_Henry, (Gov. Va.), Patrick, 10 

Herrick, Henderson, 118 

Herring, (Capt.) Clyde Edsel, 
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Herring, (Gov.-U. S. Sen.) Clyde 
La Verne, 
Obituary of, 251 
Herring, Ernest, 251 
Herring, James, 252 
Herring, La Verne, 251 
Herring, Lawrence, 251 
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Herriott, (Prof.) Frank I. 
Interviews Joanna Harris 

Haines, 97-118 

Herriott, (Mrs.) Mary Haines, 97 

Hestwood, John, 132, 136 

Hestwood, W. F., 182, 136 

Hewitt, Joseph, 123 

Hickenlooper, (Gov. -U. S. Sen.) 
Bourke B., 63 ° 

Higby, Myrtle M., 170 

Historical Collection of Ida Co., 
125 
By Dr. G. E. Moorhead 

History & Biography of Shelby 
County, 54 

History of Dickinson Co., 124 
By R. A. Smith 

History of Fort Dodge and Web- 
ster Co., 120 © 
By H. M. Pratt 

History of Franklin Co., 123 
Union Publishing Co. 

History of Hamilton Co., 122 
By J. N. Lee 

History of Hancock Co., 122 
Union Publishing Co. 
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Counties, 182 
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History of Iowa, 36 
By B. F. Gue 
History of Iowa Conference, 45 
History of N. W. Iowa Conf., 49, 
125, 130, 136 
By the Rey. Bennett Mitchell 
History of Sac Co., 125 
By Wm. H. Hart 
History of the People of Iowa, 86 
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History of the People of Iowa, 36 
By E. R. Harlan 
History of Winnebago Co., 123 
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Union Publishing Co. 
History of Wright Co., 123 
By B. P. Birdsall 
Hoagland, (Judge) Hiram 
Term of, 199 
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Sketch of, 181 

Term of, 198 
Hobson, Joseph, 195 
Holbrook, (the Rev.), 123 
Holoway, (Capt.) James 1,241 
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Hoo’s Hon Today, 328 
Hoosier Schoolmaster, 110 
By Edward Eggleston 
Hoover, (Pres.) Herbert, 231-235 
Towa. Through Eyes of a Ten- 
Year-Old 
Hopkins, David A., 325 
Hopkins, (See. Com.) Harry 
Lloyd, 
Obituary of, 325 
Hopkins, (Marine Pfc.) Stephen, 
325 
Horswell, (the Rev.) J. R., 126 
Hossfeld, Frederic W., 292 
Houck, (Judge) Chas. N., 
Sketch of, 181 
Term of, 198 
Howbart, W., 53 
Hoxie, “Hub”, 247, 248 
Hoyt, (Judge) W. A., 
Sketch of, 180 
Term of, 198 
Hughes, (the Rev.) Jeremiah T., 
52, 54, 59, 135 
Hull House, 289 
Hunt, (Judge) Benj. T., 
Sketch of, 184 
Term of, 198 
Hunter, (Judge) Francis M., 43 
Hunter, (Repr.) J. D., 252 
Hunter, W. A., 252 
Hunter, W. F. (Mont.) 
Obituary of, 252 
Hurley, Iowa 
Abondoned town, 160 
Hustvedt, (Admiral) 
With Battleship Iowa, 238 
Hutchinson, (Sen.) Joseph G., 
73-74 
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Date of admission, 314 


Illinois, 
Date of admission, 314 
Imperial Expansion of M. E. 
Church, 119-150 
By the Rev. R. E. Harvey 
(An) Incentive for Unselfish 
Service, 219 
(An) Indian of Iowa, 77 
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Indian Tribes, 

Iowas and Foxes, 70-72 

Pottawattamies, 96 

spe and Foxes, 11, 90-96, 208, 

246 

Siouxs, 70-72, 90, 92 

Winnebagoes, 96 
Indiana, 

Date of admission, 314 
Indiana Farmer and Gardner, 72 
Indiana Territory, 205 
Indianola Male & Female Semin- 

ary, 139 
Indianola Seminary, 49, 139 
Ingersoll, (Miss) Regina C., 197 
Inghram, (Coun.) Arthur, 16 
In Honor of Iowa Soldiers, 151- 

157 
International College of Sur- 

geons, 326 
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Chronology leading to state- 

hood, 322 

Date of admission, 314 
(As) Iowa Approached State- 

hood, 207-216 

By Emory H. English 
Iowa Association of Local His- 

torical Societies, 65-67 
Iowa Capitol Reporter, 25 
Iowa Centennial, 70 

(See Iowa) 

Iowa Centennial Anniversary, 62 
Iowa City College, 32 

Iowa City Standard, 317 

Iowa College, 97 

Iowa College of Law, 328 

Iowa Conference Journal, 51 
Iowa Falls & Sioux City R.R., 316 
Iowa Farmer’s Alliance, 73 

Iowa Homestead, 73, 80 

Iowa, Its History and Its Fore- . 

most Citizens, 36 

By Johnson Brigham 
Iowa Journal of Education, 48 
Iowa Journal of History & Poli- 

tics, 49, 88 
Iowa, My Iowa, Free Iowa, 3-14 

By Ora Williams 
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Iowa News, 24, 118 
Iowa Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monu- 

ment, 

Decription of, 156-157 
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Iowa State University 
See University of Iowa 
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Iowa Territorial Gazette, 24 

Iowa Territory, 205 

Iowa Through Eyes of a Ten- 
Year-Old, 231-235 
By Herbert Hoover 

Iowa Through the Years, 36 
By Cyrenus Cole 
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By Belle Waldrip Lunt 
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Jepson, Weir, 327 
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Obituary of, 326 
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Johns, (Repr.) Chester Leland, 
Obituary of, 170 
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Jones, (the Rev.) Samuel, 60, 
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36 
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91 
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Sailed Iowa border river, 201 

Keith, (Coun.) J., 

Kellogg, R. M., 1138 

Kelsey, Carl, 118 

Kenedy, Sewall, 39 

Kennedy, W. S., 118 
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Keokuk, (Chief) 12, 89, 91, 95, 
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Notice from, 243 
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Kerr, (U. S. Repr.) Daniel, 328 

Kerr, (Repr.) Wm. G., 66 

Kilham Place, 260 

Killinger family, 277 

King, (the Rev.), 125 

King, Henry, 39 

King, John D., 24 

King Haakon, 330 

Kirketeg, K. K., 81 

Kirketeg, (Sen.) O. J., 
Obituary of, 81 

Kirkwood, (Gov. -U. S. Sen.) 
Samuel J., 30, 33, 179, 191 
Mem. Iowa Soldiers’ & Sailors’ 

Mon. Com., 156 

Knapp, Helen, 167 

Knapp, (Judge) Joseph C., 40, 42 

Knotts, James, 135 

K notts, (the Rey.) Joseph, 54 

Knox, ’(Sec. Navy) Frank, 237 
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Scenery of, 286 
Larrabee, (Gov.) Wm., 178 
Mem. Iowa Soldiers’ & Sailors’ 
Mon. Com., 156 
On Iowa Agriculture, 304-305 
Larsen, Hanna Astrup, 
Medals awarded to, 327 
Obituary of, 327 
Larsen, (Prof.) Henning, 327 
Larsen, (Miss) Ingeborg, 327 
—- (Mrs.) Ingeborg Astrup, 
Larsen, (Prof.) J. A. O., 327 
Larsen, (Miss) 327 
Larsen, (Right Rev.) N. Astrup, 


327 
(the Rev.) Peter Lauren- 
tius, 327 
Latta, E. R., 135 
(The) Law Came to Fayette Co., 
171-199 
By Remley J. Glass 
Lawrence, (Mrs.) L. H., 251 
Lawton, H. S., 120 
obra (the Rev.) W. H., 120, 
121 
Lay Electoral Conf., 140 
Lea, (Lieut.) Albert M., 85-90, 
92, 207 
Sailed Iowa border rivers, 201 
Writes on Iowa country, 203 
Leahy, Geo. A., 241 
Lebrand, Jacob, 
Donates land, 185 


Le Compte, (U. S. Repr.) Carl 
M., 69 
Lee, (Admiral) 

With Battleship Iowa, 238 


Lee, J. N., 122 
History of Hamilton Co., 122 


Lee, (Gen.) Robert E., 9, 26, 77 

Leffler, Isaac, 33 

Leffler, (U. S. Repr.) Shepherd, 
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Leggett, Richard C., 37-43 
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Lincoln, (Pres.) Abraham, 57, 

77, 115-117, 172 

And the Patronage—Carmen 

and Luthin, 36 

Anecdote of, 189 

Grants pardon, 284-285 
Lincoln, (Mrs. Robt. T.) Mary 

Harlan, 33 
Linn, (U. S. Sen.) Louis F., 28 
Linton, (Dr.), 270, 272 
Lisle, (the Rev.) James, 127, 135 
(D. D.) Little Rock Univ., 142 
Little Sioux Mission, 126 
Livingston, (U. S. Min.) Robt., 

Pe aie Louisiana Purchase, 
Livonia, Iowa 

Court House built at, 158 
Logan, Andrew, 24, 27 
Logan, (Gen.) John A., 191 
Long, Aaron, 19 
Long, (Judge) Gabriel, 

Term of, 199 
Long, Aaron, 19 
Lott, Milton, 93 
Louisiana, 

Date of admission, 314 
Louisiana Purchase, 204 
Louisiana Territory. 205 
Lowe, (Gov.- Sup. Jus.) Ralph 

P., 38, 212 
Lowry, Jean Bullitt, 165 
Lueas, C. L., 95, 96 
Lucas, (Sen.) J. G., 

March of the Dragoons, 85-96 
Lucas, (Gov.) Robert, 15, 20, 25, 

35, 96, 208-210, 212 

Apptd. governor, 217 

Foresaw Civil War, 244-245 
Lunt, Belle Waldrip, 220-230 

Isaac Waldrip, Circewit Rider 
Luther college, 327 
Lutheran school, 269 
Lyman, Joseph, 118 
Lyon, Harrison, 

Home on site of Historical 

bldg., 298 
McCain, (Admiral) 

With Battleship Iowa, 238 
McCann, (Capt.) Allan R., 241 
McCarthy, Dennis, 261 
McCarty’s History of Palo Alto 
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McCauley, William, 40, 41 


McClain, (Sup. Jus.)) Emlin, 
An Iowa Prophet, 324 
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McClintock, Wm., 187, 195, 196, 

197 
McCoy, Geo., 

Apptd. on Com. to name and 

locate county seat, 158 
. McCraney, (Mrs.) Mary, 270 
McCrea, (Capt.) John L., 241 
McCulloch, Kathlyn M., 81 
McEwan, Agnes, 82 
McGlathery, (Judge) Milo, 188, 

195 

Sketch of, 179, 196 

Term of, 198 
McGrady, Frances, 255 
McGregor, Alexander, 

Sells land in Chicago, 192 
McGregor, Gregor, 277 
McGregor, Iowa, 

See Pictured Rocks 
McGuire, Elmetta C., 254 
McIntosh, Alexander, 82 
McIntosh, (Repr.) J. E., 

Obituary of, 82 
McIntosh, Mary Dallas, 82 
McKee, (Judge), 99 
McKee, Mary Harrison, 32 
McKnight, (Repr.) Thomas, 33 

Defeated for Gov., 322 
ee (the Rev.) Cornelius, 


McManus, (Mrs.) Everett, 330 

McNutt, (the Rev.), 122 

MaBEE, (the Rev.) C. C., 44, 53, 
54, 185 

Macy, (Mrs.) Louise Gill, 325 

Madison, (Pres.) James, 7 

Madrid Register-News, 85 

Magoun, (Dr.) Geo. F., 112 

Maine, 
Date of admission, 314 

Mallory, W. W., 136 

Malone, B. F., 81 

Malone, (Sen.) Charles Edw., 
Obituary of, 81 

Malone, Rebecca, 81 

Manning, James, 39 

Maple Sugar Making, 280-281 

Mapleton Misson, 125 

March of the Dragoons, 85-96 
By Sen. J. G. Lucas 

Marquette, (Father) Pierre, 
Lands on Iowa soil, 201 
Names Wise. river, 323 

Marshall Islands, 325 

Martin, Ethyl, 66 

Martin, (the Rev.) E. H., 58 

Martin, M. H., 52, 135 
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Martin, (the Rev.) William C., 
58, 144 
Maryland, 
Date of appr. of Const., 313 
Mason, (Sup. Jus.) Charles, 25, 
28, 196, 241, 243 
Mason, James I., 169 
Mason City, Iowa 
Petition for removal of county 
seat to, 159 
Mason City Mtge. & Loan Co., 
250 
Massachusetts, 
Date of appr. of Const., 313 
Maurer, Jake, 
Sketch of, 271 
Maurer, (the Rev.) Oscar, 272 
Mendenhall, (the Rev.) J. J., 137 
Men. of a Frontier Town, 247-248 
Merrill, (Gov.) Samuel, 277 
Merritt, (Prof.) Eugene, 285 
Merry, J. F., 
Mem. Iowa Soldiers’ & Sailors’ 
Mon. Com., 156 
Metcalf, (the Rev.) Fred E., 128 
Methodist church, 270, 285 
M. E. church South, 58 
Methodist Review, 137 
Michigan, 
Date of admission, 314 
Michigan Territory, 203 
Middleton, (Dr.), 326 
Miles, Frank, 66 
Mill at Adel, 308 
Millard, Ralph, 99 
Miller, (Repr.) Henry Delbert, 
Obituary of, 255 
Miller, (Sup. Jus.) Samuel F., 30 
Miller, Wm. J., 127 
Past and Present of O’Brien 
and Osceola Counties 
Millhone, (Mrs.) Paul, 380 
Milligan, S. W., 135 
Mills, Frederick D., 213 
Minnesota, 
Date of admission, 314 
Mississippi, 
Date of admission, 314 
Missouri, 
Date of admission, 314 


Missouri Compromise, 205 
Missouri Territory, 205 
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Mitchell, (Judge) G. C. R., 34, 35 
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Mitchell, L. E., 
Mem. Iowa Soldiers’ & Sailors’ 
Mon. Com., 156 
Mitchell, Tom, 
Had station on underground 
1 Ree 
Metscher, (Admiral) 

With Battleship Iowa, 238 
Moffett, Gertrude, 328 
Monroe, (Pres.) James, 94 

Assists in Louisiana Pur., 205 
Montana, 

Date of admission, 314 
Montgomery, (the Rev.), 120, 122 
Montzhument, O. H., 127 

Past and Present of O’Brien 

and Osceola Counties 
Mook, (Mrs.) H. Telfer, 254 
Moorhead, (Dr.) G. E., 125 

Historical Collection of Ida Co. 
Morgan, E. G., 120 

Centennial History of Webster 

County 
Morgan, John, 

Confederate partisan, 144 
Morningside college, 139 
Morris, (Mrs.) Robt., 168 
Moscow, 325 
Mott, (Repr.) David C., 248 
Mound Builders, 

In Clayton County, 272 
Visit to mound, 272-273 
Murdock, (Judge) Samuel, 

188, 257-259 

(See Lincoln) 

Anecdote on, 193-194 

Kindness of, 269 

“Murdock” grape in honor of, 

279 

Sketch of, 178 

Term of, 198 
Murdock family, 

Burial plot of, 269 

Diphtheria epidemic in, 276 
Murphy, A. H., 53, 135 
Murphy, C. F., 193 

Assists in Ms., 199 
Murphy, John, 261 
Murray, John H., 56 
Murray, (Repr.) Samuel A., 22 
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Naming of Wisconsin and Iowa, 
323-324 

Narey, Mrs. H. E., 66 

National Era, 101, 103 

Natl. Fife and Drum Corps, 151 

Naylor, (Mrs.) Ernest, 169 
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Nebraska, 
Date of admission, 314 
Neigh, Joseph, 135 
peace. Miss, (Mrs. Slater), 70- 


Neutral Strip, 87, 94, 96 
Nevada, 

Date of admission, 314 
Nevada Quar. Conf., 136 
Newberry, B. W., 

Assists in Ms., 199 
Newcomb, Carman A., 195 

Story on, 191 

Term of, 199 
New Conference Carried On, 44 
New Englander, 98 
New Hampshire, 

Date of appr. of Const., 313 
New Ireland (Redfield) Ia., 303 
New Jersey, 

Date of appr. of Const., 313 
New Mexico, 

Date of admission, 315 
New York, 

Date of appr. of Const., 313 
New York Independent, 103 
New York Post, 27 
New York State Temp. Relief 

Adm., 325 
New York Tribune, 296 
New York Tuberculosis & Health 

Assn., 325 
Nicholas, G. S., 53 
Nimitz, (Admiral), 241 
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